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EDITORIAL NOTES 


In this issue are published abstracts from Hebrew 
literature published in Israel (or Palestine) sub- 
mitted by Professor Haim Ormian. The following 
journals are included: Hahinukh (The education), an 
educational and psychological quarterly published 
by the Hebrew Teachers Organization; Urim 
(Lights), concerns education and teaching, and is 
published bi-monthly by the Education Center of 
the General Federation of Jewish Labor; Ofakim 
(Horizons), concerns education and culture, and is a 
quarterly publication of the Land Organization of 
Hashomer Hatsair; Higena ruhanit, (Mental Hy- 
giene), is published monthly by the Department of 
School Hygiene at Hadassa in Israel; L'’maan 
hayeled v’hanoar (Child and Youth Welfare), is an 
irregular series of pamphlets published by the 
Foundation for Child and Youth Welfare. 


i ae 


Abstracts 2456 and 2520, published in the June 
1948 issue, are attributed to the authorship of Dr. 
Glen Finch. Dr. Finch has called our attention to 
the fact that this is an error, and the authorship of 
these reports should be attributed as follows: 2456 
to Harris H. Hill, and 2520 to Douglas G. Ellson. 
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419. Ericksen, Stanford C. (Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) Publications in psychology during the 
war years. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 336.— 
Abstract. 

420. Gruhle, H. W. Vererbung seelischer Merk- 
male. (Inheritance of psychological characteristics.) 
Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1947, 72, 62.—The author feels 
it is meaningless to apply Mendelian laws to human 
beings because of the sparcity of off-spring. He as- 
serts that it is necessary to make a clear distinction 
between hereditary disposition and abilities learned 
from the environment; therefore it is hardly possible 
to determine native 1Q by means of tests alone. 
The author, doubting the current theory of heredity 
according to which the gentic mass is a sum, proposes 
that it has a structure and that 2 genes could form a 
novum (he calls this “‘amphimiktische Neuheit’’) 
which might also show a new attitude toward culture. 
It would be an error, therefore, to equate ability with 
hereditary disposition; ability could be a movum. 
One should also be wary of equating the study of 
twins with research on the nature of heredity. 
Abilities of twins need not be inherited, or could be 
a novum. However, discordant behavior of one twin 
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cannot simply be ascribed to the environment; it 
would be necessary to allow one twin to grow up in 
different environments and investigate afterwards. 
Finally the author concludes that research on the 
nature of heredity of a single individual is meaning- 
less and does not help in making predictions.—J. 
Deussen. 

421. Johnson, Donald M. Essentials of psychol- 
ogy. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. xiii, 491 p. 
$3.50.—Based on the premise that behavior is the 
end product of many independent variables, this text 
endeavors to provide the elementary student an 
integrated guide to the study of psychology. The 
twelve chapters cover such topics as motivation and 
emotion, attention, perception, learning and thought 
and judgment, as well as separate chapters devoted 
to abilities, personality, and abnormal personalities. 
Discussions of statistics and the nervous system are 
introduced throughout the text instead of in sepa- 
rate chapters. Chapters are concluded with lists of 
technical terms for special study and additional 
notes on terminology in many instances. Included 
are selected references for each chapter, a 21 page 
glossary, and suggested audio-visual aids for nearly 
all chapters.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

422. MacKinnon, Donald W., & Henle, Mary. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Experimental studies in 
psychodynamics; a laboratory manual. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. ix, 177 p.—In 
addition to the laboratory manual, a set of materials 
and an instructor’s manual, are included. This 
laboratory manual was devised as an extension of the 
experimental method beyond the traditional areas 
of sensation, perception, learning, memory and the 
like. This new series of studies was developed at 
Bryn Mawr College as exercises in Clinical and 
Experimental Psychopathology. It contains general 
instructions to students and includes, among others, 
experiments in Forgetting of Intentions, Satiation, 
Level of Aspiration, Conflict, Repression, and Frus- 
tration and Regression.—A. C. Schmehl. 


423. Ruch, Floyd L. (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) Psychology and life. (3rd ed.) Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, 1948. xvi, 782 p.—The third and 
present edition of this text brings to date the material 
used in an introductory course in psychology. It is 
divided into 6 main parts: Introduction, Endowment 
and Environment, Knowing Our World, Emotional 
Adjustment, The Individual and The Group, and The 
Brain and Nervous System. There are numerous 
charts, drawings, portraits and illustrative photo- 
graphs throughout the text. There are also lists of 
recommended supplementary readings and bibli- 
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ographies, of varying lengths, for each chapter.— 
A. C. Schmehl. 


424. Seashore, Robert H. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) A table of scientific problems, 
methods and findings. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
356-—357.—Abstract. 


425. Slikboer, J. Practische psychologie. (Prac- 
tical psychology.) Vol. I. [General Psychology ] 
Leiden: H. E. Stenfort Kroese, 1947. x, 308 p.— 
The plan of this book is that of a psychiatric ap- 
proach to the study of practical psychology, and 
there are explanations of abnormal developments, 
all of which is written in a clear yet dynamic man- 
ner. The aim of the author has been to present and 
explain psychological problems of everyday life, 
and he appeals directly to readers and students 
through the effective organization of the book. He 
discusses personality structures and the everyday 
life factors which influence these structures, the 
factors of the will, attitudes, motives, sex, and special 
stimuli which produce activity; also the general 
influence of environment, that is, social and physical, 
and the part intelligence, temperament, reasoning, 
suggestion, and special aptitudes and interests play 
in human development. The different schools of 
psychology are explained, such as Behaviorism, 
Gestalt, Psychoanalysis, etc. The author has con- 
structed ten tables which conclude the book, and 
which are inclusive and usable in classification and 
diagnosis of personality types.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


426. Slikboer, J. Practische psychologie. (Prac- 
tical psychology.) Vol II. [Applied psychology ] 
Leiden: H. E. Stenfort Kroese, 1948. vi, 397 p.— 


This volume very completely covers the application 
of psychology to life situations, not only as written 
and patterned in Europe, but also in America. This 
application is shown to include the commercial, 
technical and administrative fields, as also law and 
medicine, and specific social situations. Special 
consideration is given to salesmanship, advertising, 
interviewing, the operation of chain stores, employ- 
ment, industrial planning, business management, 
personnel organization, industrial relations, promo- 
tions, scientific management, writing publication, 
communication and counseling. In each case there 
is a discussion of the testing and measurement pro- 
cedures available, and also their evaluation. Two 
tables are given showing scales whereby the classi- 
fication and diagnosis of specific factors can be used 
for placement in various vocational and professional 
training. There is a bibliography of 647 references 
for the two volumes.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


427. Sundet, Olav. Norsk litteratur om peda- 
gogik og psykologi i 1946 og 1947. (Norwegian 
literature in education and psychology in 1946 and 
1947.) Menneske og Milj¢é, 1947, 7, 289-294.—This 
is a review of the important publications in education 
and psychology in Norway for the years of 1946 and 
1947. The influence of the war is observed in these 
publications, and the statement is made also that 
similar conditions exist in Danish and Swedish pub- 
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lication. The books, authors, and magazine articles 
are specifically named with a short review. There 
are included books and articles on statistics, mental 
hygiene, religion, school history, and many text- 
books. From indications, the field of psychology is 
especially attractive to students in the universities 
and higher schools, and it is predicted that a new era 
is about to break for psychology and education in 
Norway.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


428. Tourov, Nisan. B’yod’im uv’lo yod’im. 
(Conscious and unconscious.) Jerusalem: Bialik- 
Institute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1946. 
302 p.—There are 3 parts in the book: The spiritual 
world, The real world, Psychological types. It 
investigates the part that unconsciousness plays in 
one’s activity, especially in creative thinking and in 
arts, but also in real situations like misunderstand- 
ing, senility, war and peace or happiness of people. 
Finally the writer seeks the unconscious background 
of psychological types as that of a misanthrop, the 
lonely man, the clever, the average person. The 
writer’s method is descriptive.—H. Ormian. 


429. Wenger, M.A. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Professor Boring’s robot becomes emotional. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 339.—Abstract. 
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430. Havin, Henry. Nye synsmater i psykol- 
ogien ; personalogiske postulater. (New conceptions 
in psychology; personalogical postulates) Oslo: 
Johan Grundt Tanum, 1948. 72 p.—The author has 
presented a unique and original discourse of psych- 
ological conception. He opens his discussion with a 
chapter on life, which could well have been called 
consciousness, and he does lean toward the biological 
consideration. The various factors which play on 
the organism are explained in diagram form, and 
there is a psychoanalytic explanation of the self. 
Drives and motivations are inclusively presented in 
formula forms, from strong, average and weak class- 
ifications, and explanations are given for both the 
aversions and appetities in such drives. Emotions 
are included as motives and drives, which shape and 
govern human behavior. Work, sentiment, art, 
culture, criminal tendencies and morals are dis- 
cussed as they fit into the author's psychological 
conception plan.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


431. Hesnard,—. La théorie de la psychanalyse 
et les conceptions psychologiques contemporaines. 
(The theory of psychoanalysis and contemporary 
psychological conceptions.) Evolut. psychiat., 1948, 
1, 1-40.—Here are discussed: (1) recent criticisms 
of psychoanalytic theory (its tendency to explain 
rather than to understand; its indulgence in meta- 
phors from the physical sciences; its mythical notions 
of the omniscience of the Super-ego and of neurotic 
guilt); (2) contemporary psychological conceptions 
utilizable by psychoanalysis (activism in the sense of 
behavior rather than subjectivism; Gestalt theory 
in the sense of the structure of behavior; concrete 
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psychology of Politzer in the sense of human drama; 
primacy of affectivity not in the sense of quantity of 
displaceable energy but as movement, activity; (3) 
the application of contemporary psychological con- 
ceptions to the theory of psychoanalysis wherewith 
Freudian concepts such as Super-ego, Ego, Id, 
libido, repression, regression, etc., are translated 
into terms of behavior structure.—F. C. Sumner. 


432. Katz, David. (Stockholm U., Sweden.) 
Gestalt-psychologie. (Gestalt psychology.) (Rev. 
ed.) Bern: Benno Schwabe, 1948. 157 p. 8.50 
Swiss fr.—A revised and enlarged edition of a book 
published in 1943, this volume includes recent ex- 
perimental findings. Particular stress is laid on new 
investigations of patterns in the performance of 
mental tasks and the transposition of motor pat- 
terns. The writer is in accord with the Gestalt 
approach in many, ‘“‘perhaps most,’ respects, but 
does not find it applicable to all psychological 
problems. In the process of presenting the author’s 
own evaluations, the 28 brief chapters offer a survey 


of Gestalt principles and experiments and the 
individuals identified with them. There are 27 
diagrammatic illustrations. (see 20: 1341).—R. 


Tyson. 

433. Klee, James B. (Carnegie Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Experience and selection. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 329.—Abstract. 


434. Loewenstein, R. Les tendances de la psy- 
chanalyse. (Tendencies of psychoanalysis.) Evolut. 
psychiat., 1948, 1, 41-55.—An introductory exposi- 
tion of Freudian psychoanalysis is given with stress 
upon its genetic and dynamic viewpoints.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


435. Rusk, George Yeisley. (110 Elmwood Road, 
Baltimore 10, Md.) The spiritual nature of man: a 
study in Catholic psychology. J. soc. Psychol., 1948, 
27, 151-158.—Using materials on sensation, per- 
ception, memory, conception, and synthesis from 
T. V. Moore’s Cognitive Psychology, the author sup- 
ports the argument that Moore has advanced the 
“‘mensurational method of dealing with psychology 
in its deepest issues, that is, in its relationship to 
philosophy and religion.”” The empiricism of the 
Catholic Church ‘‘makes possible an incorporation 
within it’’ to a greater extent than has been the case 
of the “validated findings of science while defending 
the preconditions of religion among the necessities 
of a progressive modern culture.’’-—J. C. Franklin. 


436. Sachs, Hanns. Masks of love and life; the 
philosophical basis of psychoanalysis. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci-Art, 1948. 303 p. $4.25.—A posthum- 
ously published confession of faith is presented as 
well as a survey of life in a setting of depth psych- 
ology. ‘‘What we see in ordinary life and from one 
circumscribed angle is only a series of masks’’ which 
cannot be removed in view of our civilization. 
“Love, hate, anxiety, jealousy, compulsion, and 
many other states of mind are protean forms often 
intermingled with what might seem to be the exact 
counterpart.”” The original title of the book was 
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“The People of a Strange Planet”’ by which is meant 
that our population behaves strangely once you stop 
to analyze its actions. ‘‘The strangeness is not in 
the people as such but in their overt acts as com- 
pared with their motives.” A ‘‘wealth of simile and 
metaphor, analogy and parallel, parable and allu- 
sion...” reflects the literary background of the 
author. Psychoanalytic terms are introduced only 
as key-words. Edited with an introduction, memoir, 
and glossary by A. A. Roback. Foreward by Anna 
Freud. Portrait.—D. Prager. 


437. Silverman, Hirsch Lazaar. The philosophy 
and psychology of existentialism. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1947, 21, 10-16.—Tracing the philosophy of 
existentialism from the writings of Pascal, Nietzsche, 
Jaspers and particularly Kierkegaard, the author 
summarizes the existentialist view of man as follows: 
“That man is personally responsible for what he is 
and what he does; that there are no values external 
to man; that man chooses his values and makes him- 
self, and may therefore choose different values and 
may choose to be a different person. Existentialism 
tries to make man acutely aware of his freedom; a 
philosophy which may be frightening and, perhaps, 
liberating.” —W. E. Artus. 


[See also abstracts 733, 739. | 
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438. Andrews, T. G. [Ed.] (U. Chicago, Iil.) 
Methods of psychology. New York: John Wiley, 
1948. xiv, 716 p. $5.00.—This book has been 
written, as the preface states, in recognition of a need 
for greater emphasis on methodology in the psych- 
ological training of students. It is offered also as a 
possible means of introducing a new undergraduate 
course in the psychological curriculum. The fol- 
lowing are the authors and the chapter titles they 
have contributed. T. G. Andrews, An Introduction 
to Psychological Methodology; W. N. Kellogg, Con- 
ditioning and Motor Learning; Claude E. Buxton, 
Studying Memory and Transfer; Edna Heidbreder, 
Studying Human Thinking; L. L. Thurstone, Psy- 
chophysical Methods; James J. Gibson, Studying 
Perceptual Phenomena; S. Howard Bartley, Study- 
ing Vision; Ernest Glen Wever, Studying Hearing; 
William Leroy Jenkins, Studying the Skin Senses; 
Carl Pfaffmann, Studying the Senses of Taste and 
Smell; W. D. Neff, Studying Proprioception; Harry 
F. Harlow, Studying Animal Behavior; Paul Thomas 
Young, Motivation, Feeling, and Emotion; R. C. 
Davis, Methods of Measuring and Recording Action; 
Donald B. Lindsley, Studying Neuropsychology 
and Bodily Functions; Arthur G. Bills, Studying 
Motor Functions and Efficiency; Herbert S. Conrad, 
Investigating and Appraising Intelligence and Other 
Aptitudes; Saul Rosenzweig, Investigating and Ap- 
praising Personality; Andrew W. Brown, Methods 
and Techniques in Clinical Psychology; Joseph 
Zubin, Objective Studies of Disordered Persons; 
Helen L. Koch, Methods‘of Studying the Behavior 
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and Development of Young Children; Theodore M. 
Newcomb, Studying Social Behavior. A list of 
references follows each chapter.—J. R. Kantor. 


439. Baker, Thad J., & Stone, G. Raymond. (U. 
Oklahoma, Norman.) Design and construction of 
an inexpensive memory drum. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, Abstract. 


440. Berens, Conrad, & Luckiesh, Matthew. A 
tangent screen illuminator; construction, use and 
advantages. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1948, 39, 
176-182.—The features of construction, use and 
advantages of the Luckiesh-Berens tangent screen 
-—S. Ross. 


441. Brunswik, Egon. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Systematic and representative design of psychologi- 
cal experiments; with results in physical and social 
perception. Berkeley: U. of California Press, 1947, 
vi, 60 p. $1.00.—Systematic or ‘‘classical’’ design 
of experiments is compared and contrasted with 
representative design of experiments in this mono- 
In the systematic type of design the object 
d all variables but one constant producing 
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illuminator are described. 


graph 
is to hol 


an artificial type of situation. In representative 
design sampling and variation of stimulus variables 
takes the place of control of factors and it is possible 
to study the variation in the stimulus or situational 
factors in natural interaction rather than the vari- 
ation in the population. Representative design 


allows ‘ecological generality,’”’ or “applicability” to 
be determined along with its counterpart, popula- 
tional generality or reliability in the subject-centered 
meaning of the term as used in differential psy- 
chology. Illustrative experiments are described in- 
volving threshold, illusion (Gestalt dynamics), con- 
of apparent size and social perception of 
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intelligence and personality traits. 126 references.— 
J. B. Rotter. 

442. Buchanan, Paul C., & Wiley, Llewellyn N. 
(Vet. Adm., Los Angeles, Calif.) The use of a multi- 


purpose rank-rating scale for personnel evaluation 
and preference research. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 345.—Abstract. 


443. Edgerton, Harold A. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.), Britt, Steuart Henderson, & Norman, 
Ralph D. Objective differences among various 
types of respondents to a mailed questionnaire. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1947, 12, 435-444.—Follow-up 
questionnaires sent by Science Service to all con- 
testants submitting full credentials in the First 
Annual Science Talent Search were analyzed for 3 
types of contestants, winners, honorable mentions, 
and others. Winner contestants made almost per- 
fect returns for each of the 3 follow-up years. 
Honorable mention contestants made the next high- 
est percentage of returns, and other contestants 
made the lowest. Among the other contestant class, 
those replying faithfully tended to be superior on the 
Science Aptitude Examination. “Intensive and 
vigorous follow-up is a basic tenet in mail question- 
naire research. Otherwise, the tendency will be to 
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obtain replies from those who have a special interest 
in the subject under study, or who exhibit some 
characteristic or characteristics different from the 
non-respondents or from the casual or indifferent 
respondents.” —H. H. Nowlis. 

444. Gage, N. L., & Remmers, H. H. (Purdue 
U., Lafayetie, Ind.) Opinion polling with mark- 
sensed punch cards. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 
88-91.—A description is given of the use of the 
mark-sensing attachment to the IBM Reproducing 
Punch for opinion polling. By this method, pencil 
marks on the IBM card are converted into punched 
holes at the rate of 100 cards per minute. Other 
applications of the mark-sensing technique are sug- 
gested.—C. G. Browne. 

445. Kleemeier, Robert W. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Aversatile classroom experiment on 
set. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 358.—Abstract. 

446. Lovell, Constance. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) An exploratory study of the constant- 
sum method: a technique for quantitative reporting 
of comparative judgments. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 344-345.—Abstract. 

447. Mauro, Alexander ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Black, Samuel P. W. An electronic con- 
troller of volleys in electrical stimulation. Yale J. 
Biol. Med., 1948, 20, 567-569.—An electronic circuit 
(with three main components—gating, univibrator, 
and pacemaker tubes) is described for controlling 
the duration and repetition rate of a volley of 
electrical stimuli.—A. C. Hoffman. 

448. Ormian, H. Al otobiografiyot shel ts’irim 
k’makor psikhologi. (Adolescents’ autobiographies 
as a psychological source.) Hahinukh, 1946-47, 20, 
59-70.—The historian uses existing life records, the 
psychologist and the sociologist orders them. The 
criminologist turns to one, while the psychologist 
gathers biographies of a group determined by either 
sociological or psychological stand-point or by both 
together. It is desirable to ask for a continuous and 
spontaneous record, but not for answers to specified 
questions; it is, however, very useful to explain what 
is worth while to describe. The subjectivity of life 
records is a psychic fact, and an additional question 
to deal with. We need a psychological as well as a 
sociological analysis of the autobiographies. A good 
own history supplies many diverse data, without 
“scientific commentaries” made by its author; its 
value does not depend, however, on his ability to 
describe like a novelist—H. Ormian. 


449. Stolurow, Lawrence M. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
A method for the control and manipulation of the 
caloric hunger drive in rats. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 359.—Abstract. 

450. Wu, H. C., & Visscher, M. B. (U. Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.) Adaptation of the tail plethysmo- 
graph to blood pressure measurement in the mouse 
with some observations on the effects of tempera- 
ture. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 153, 330-335.— 
“The details and principles of construction and 
operation of a tail plethysmograph for blood pressure 
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measurement in the intact mouse [are ] described.” 
—R. B. Bromiley. 


[See also abstracts 485, 535, 734. ] 
New TEsTs 


451. DuBois, Philip H., & Gleser, Goldine. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) The object-aper- 
ture test: a measure involving visualization in three 
dimensions. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 363.— 
Abstract. 

452. Foa, Uriel G. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel.) 
An equal-/ scale for measurement of attitudes to- 
wards Sabbath observance. J. soc. Psychol., 1948, 
27, 273-276.—A scale was developed according to 
the Thurstone technique to measure attitudes to- 
ward Jewish Sabbath observance. The 6 items re- 
tained after test of agreement between two panels of 
judges were factor analyzed. Validity was estab- 
lished by the ‘“‘known-group method” and corrected 
reliability was .94 (N = 28). The problem of uni- 
dimensionality is alluded to—J. C. Franklin. 

453. Guilford, J. P., & Zimmerman, Wayne S. 
(U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) The Guilford- 
Zimmerman Aptitude Survey. J. appl. Psychol., 
1948, 32, 24-34.— Recent experimental work demon- 
strated that human abilities fall into a larger variety 
of separate and distinct traits than was previously 
supposed. When completed, the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Aptitude Survey will include tests of approxi- 
mately 20 primary abilities. At present 7 tests are 
available which cover abstract intelligence, clerical 
aptitude, and mechanical aptitude. Reliability, 
validity, and intercorrelations figures for the 7 tests 
are given, and also a list of occupations for which it 
is believed each part of the Aptitude Survey is 
predictive. 9 references.—C. G. Browne. 

454. Johnston, P. W. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Publ. Health., Boston.) The Massachusetts Hearing 
Test. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1948, 20, 697-703,— 
A group pure tone test technique is described in 
which standard phonograph speech audiometer 
equipment is converted for use with pure tones. 
The test has a high reliability and is simply scored. 
It can be presented to 40 children and scored in 17 
minutes. The superiority of the pure tone test over 
speech tests was demonstrated with a sequential 
analysis technique.—W. R. Garner. 

455. Knauft, Edwin B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Construction and use of weighted check-list 
rating scales for two industrial situations. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1948, 32, 63-70.—Using the Thurstone 
equal-appearing intervals technique to select and 
weight items, 2 forms of 2 check-list merit rating 
scales were devised for the purpose of evaluating 
personnel. The reliability of the total rating scale 
for 118 laundry press operators was .93. For 79 
managers of bake shops, the reliability of the total 
scale was .88. The method is recommended because 
it is simple, objective, rapid, requires few directions, 
may be used as an over-all criterion measure, and 
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does not require the use of an objective measure of 
production.—C. G. Browne. 


456. Rapkin, Maurice. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.), & Wheeler, William H. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) The Projective-Motor Test. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 341.—Abstract. 


457. Sherriffs, Alex C. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The “Intuition Questionnaire”: a new projective 
test. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 326-337.— 
This thematic test has 30 brief descriptions of human 
actions, each followed by a space in which the sub- 
ject is to explain the origins or motivation of the 
action, thereby presumably reflecting his own 
motives and perceptual habits. Responses are 
scored for evidence of tension concerning self, 
family, or social relationships. For 93 subjects 
these tension scores correlated from .57 to .76 with 
ratings of tension judged from autobiographies pre- 
pared for a clinical psychology course. For 38 naive 
subjects, questionnaire tension scores correlated 
from .42 to .64 with tension as rated from an hour 
clinical interview. A third group had a re-test with 
instructions to disguise their own feelings, yet were 
unable to do so. It is concluded that the test taps 
underlying tensions of which the subject is unaware. 


—C. M. Harsh. 
[See also abstract 542. ] 


STATISTICS 


458. Clark, Edward L. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Methods of splitting vs. samples as sources 
of instability in test-reliability coefficients. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 357.—Abstract. 


459. Dudek, Frank J. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) The factorial composition of test and 
criterion variables as determined for samples re- 
flecting different selective conditions. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1948, 3, 357.—Abstract. 


460. Johnson, Donald M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Applications of the standard-score IQ to social 
statistics. J. soc. Psychol., 1948, 27, 217-227.— 
The author advocates transmuting intelligence test 
(IQ) scores obtained from x samples into standard 
score IQ’s. ‘‘The advantage of converting scores 
from several different measuring instruments into 
standard scores comparable to IQ's is that it facili- 
tates the integration of previously disparate sets of 
data.’’ Applications in combining published intel- 
ligence test data in geographical, occupational level, 
and race breakdowns are made. Geographical and 
occupational “differentials of intelligence in the 
U. S. have been stable over a period of 35 years, and 
occupational differences in intelligence are con- 
siderably greater than sectional differences.’’-— 
J. C. Franklin. 

461. Kriedt, Phillip H., & Clark, Kenneth E. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) An empirical appraisal of 
the Cornell technique of scale analysis. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 357.—Abstract. 








462-477 


462. Lewis, Don. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Quantitative methods in psychology. Iowa City, 
Ia.: Author, 1948. 286 p. $4.50.—This is a text 
for “‘a course, not in mathematics as such, but in 
mathematics applied to psychological facts and 
theories."” Chapters cover variables, constants, and 
functional relationships, fitting curves to empirical 
data, use and function of logarithms, differentiation, 
integration, the normal curve, distribution func- 
tions, applications of equations, and goodness of fit. 
The presentation is characterized by careful deriva- 
tion and explanation of formulas used. Examples 
are numerous, and are based on psychologically 
significant data. Each chapter is followed by 
problems utilizing actual findings from various areas 
of psychology.— R. B. Ammons. 

463. Riopelle, Arthur J. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.), & Ellis, Max E. (Oscar Mayer & Co., Madi- 
An efficient punch-card method of 


son, Wisc.) 

computing 2X, 2X’, and [XY for obtaining intercor- 
relations. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 357.— 
Abstract. 


464. Wilson, William A., Jr., & Haggard, Ernest 
A. (U. California, Berkeley.) A comparison of two 
methods of analyzing a set of data on intelligence 
test performance. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 344. 

Abstract. 


465. Woodward, Julian L. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 


N. Y.), & Franzen, Raymond. A study of coding 
reliability. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 253-257.— 
Samples of typical questions from actual Fortune 


polls were coded separately by 3 different coders, 
and also re-coded by one of them. Substantial 
agreement among coders was found. There were 
also some differences among coders and considerable 
difference between codes which dealt with varying 
subjects.—H. F. Rothe. 

466. Worcester, D. A. (U. 
Naming psychological factors. 
1948, 3, 357.—Abstract. 


Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Amer. Psychologist, 


ORGANIZATIONS 


467. Ballard, Stanley S. [Chm.] Proceedings 
of the winter meeting of the Optical Society of 
America ; Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, New York, 
March 4, 5, and 6, 1948. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 
38, 657. 

468. Beck, Lester F. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Proceedings of the twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Western Psychologica! Association. Ammer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 338-353.—Includes minutes of 
the annual business meetings held in June 1948, and 
abstracts of papers presented on the program. 
These are noted as separate entries in this issue. 


469. Buxton, Claude E. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Proceedings of the twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the Midwestern Psychological Association. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 354-365.—Includes 
minutes of the annual business meetings held in 
May 1948, and abstracts of papers presented on the 
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program. These are noted as separate entries in this 
issue. 

470. Rogers, Lawrence S. (Vet. Adm., Denver, 
Colo.) Proceedings of the eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain Branch of the American 
Psychological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 373.—Includes minutes of the annual business 
meetings held in May 1948, and titles of papers 
presented on the program. 

471. Seashore, Harold G. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) Proceedings of the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Eastern Psychological Association. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 366-372.—Includes 
minutes of the annual business meetings held in 
April 1948, and titles of papers presented on the 
program. 

472. Weitz, Joseph. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Proceedings of the fortieth annual meeting of 
the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psych- 
ology. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 324-337.— 
Includes minutes of the annual business meetings 
held in March 1948, and abstracts of papers pre- 
sented on the program. These are noted as separate 
entries in this issue. 

473. Williamson, Pauline B. The American 
Association for Gifted Children: a progress report. 
Understanding the Child, 1948, 17, 53-55.—A report 
of the Association’s first year, membership, and 
plans is presented and examples of some of the 
common problems of gifted children are discussed.— 
J. L. Gewirts. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


474. Marrow, Alfred J. In memoriam; Kurt 
Lewin, 1890-1947. Sociometry, 1947, 10, 211-212.— 
Abstract. 

475. P[iaget ], J[ean.] Pierre Janet, 1859-1947. 
Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1948, 32, 235-237.—Obituary. 

476. Rush, N. Orwin. [Ed.] Letters of G. 
Stanley Hall to Jonas Gilman Clark. Worcester, 
Mass.: Clark University Library, 1948. 38 p. 
$3.50. (Edition: 200 numbered copies).—This col- 
lection of 30 hitherto unpublished letters, dated 
1888 & 1889, deals with the offer of the Presidency of 
Clark University to Hall, and his European tour in 
preparation for assuming these duties.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


477. Hahn, Pauline B. (Radcliffe Coll., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Johnny Rocco—teaching material 
for elementary students. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1948, 43, 384-390.—The case of Johnny Rocco (23: 
854) was used for two hours of discussion in a begin- 
ning Social Relations class to illustrate personality 
mechanisms and problems of prediction, verified by 
follow-up data. Such case material adds interest 
and reality to psychological theory. It illustrates 
the complexity of influences on personality develop- 
ment and permits thought questions on the applica- 
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tion of general principles. To be most useful, cases 
should evoke some identification in the students and 
should be presented without interpretation or bias. 
Where students lack insight the instructor can point 
out general principles and be prepared to dissipate 


tension aroused through identification —C. M. 
Harsh. 
478. Powdermaker, Florence. (V. A., Washing- 


ton, D. C.) The techniques of the initial interview 
and methods of teaching them. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 104, 642-646.—The development of methods 
of conducting the initial interview are of strategic 
importance in the treatment of the patient. This 
includes the effect of the reactions of the doctor on 
his techniques and on the patient. The teaching of 
these factors by the seminar method is illustrated 
as a way of allowing students to discover and receive 
help for their particular needs and weaknesses, to 
arrive at their own conclusions, and thus to further 
their development. This is best accomplished 
through a cooperative group spirit in which the 
leader and students investigate problems together 
as colleagues. This makes for frankness and pre- 
vents defensiveness. Since teaching is concerned 
with inter-personal relationships and not only with 
the dissemination of facts and experiences, it is 
capable of, and needs, further exploration of methods. 
This could perhaps be preceded by a searching criti- 
cism of the effectiveness of present-day practices. 
Observations and statements of students would 
indicate that there are apparently not enough 
“‘born”’ teachers to go around.—R. D. Weitz. 

479. Small, Arnold M. ( Navy Electronics Labor- 
atory, San Diego, Calif.) The place and organization 
of psychological work at the Navy Electronics Labor- 
atory. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 339.—Abstract. 


480. Stone, G. Raymond. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) A selected list of references for beginning 
graduate students in psychology. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 356.—Abstract. 

481. Topper, R. C., & Topper, M. E. (Emory U., 
Atlanta, Ga.) Some factors in our status as clinical 
psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 364.— 
Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 689, 784, 984. ] 
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482. Breckenridge, Carlyle G., & Keller, Allen 
D. (Baylor U. Coll. Med., Houston, Tex.) Retention 
of sex functions after isolation of the pars anterior 
by extirpation of the hypophysial stalk. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1948, 152, 591-597.—Surgical removal of 
the hypophysial stalk and the proximal portion of 
the pars anterior produced marked atrophy in the 
ovaries and genital tract of 3 of 9 dogs. Of the re- 
maining dogs 2 produced offspring and the genital 
tract and ovaries of the others appeared normal. 
There was no correlation between size of the remain- 
ing (distal) portion of the pars anterior and retention 
of sex functions. ‘There was [however, ] a definite 
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correlation between retention of sex functions and 
the cytology of the isolated pars anterior remnant. 
In those instances where functional deficits were 
demonstrated, both basophiles and acedophiles were 
reduced in number and the basophiles which were 
present did not stain normally.”—R. B. Bromiley. 


483. Brobeck, John R. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Food intake as a mechanism of temperature 
regulation. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1948, 20, 545-552.— 
On the hypothesis that the amount of food eaten or 
muscular activity undertaken is determined in part 
by the animal’s need for heat, food intake was ob- 
served in relation to environmental temperature. 
60 male rats (previously acclimatized to 82—84°F.) 
in a series of 16 periods of 18 hours duration were 
exposed to constant temperatures ranging from 65 
to 95°F. At temperatures between 65 and 76°F., 
the rats increased their food intake, gained weight 
normally, and avoided hypothermia; at tempera- 
tures above 92°F., food intake was low, water intake 
was somewhat increased, the rats lost weight, and 
were feverish. The conclusion that food intake is 
involved in temperature regulation is discussed. 
A. C. Hoffman. 


484. Gellhorn, E., & Ballin, H. M. (U. Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.) Age and susceptibility to con- 
vulsions. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1948, 68, 
540-543.—Experimental study of laboratory rats 
varying in age from 4 weeks to 2 years suggests that 
the incidence and severity of convulsive seizures 
induced by electric current applied to the head 
decline as the age increases. This relationship to 
age cannot be accounted for on the basis of weight. 
These and other results are related briefly to theory. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


485. Gray, H., & Addis, T. (Stanford U. Sch. 
Med., San Francisco, Calif.) Rat colony testing by 
Zucker’s weight-age relation. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1948, 153, 35-40.—‘‘A straight line relation between 
the log body-weight and the reciprocal of age has 
been found to hold for data derived from 11 different 
colonies, and the constants of the equation have been 
determined.’’—R. B. Bromiley. 

486. Griffiths, William J. (U. Mississippi, Uni- 
versity.) The effect of adrenalectomy on the inci- 
dence of audiogenic seizures in rats. Amer. Psych- 
ologist, 1948, 3, 332—333.—Abstract. 


487. Hanson, M. E., Grossman, M. L., & Ivy, 
A. C. (U. Illinois, Coll. Med., Chicago.) Doses of 
histamine producing minimal and maximal gastric 
secretory responses in dog and man. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1948, 153, 242-258.—‘‘The histamine 
doses which produced minimal and maximal gastric 
secretory responses in the dog were established, and 
the threshold value was obtained in the human... . 
The characteristics of the gastric response to his- 
tamine, the possible mode of action by the drug to 
cause gastric secretion, and the evidence bearing 
upon the possible role of histamine as a physiological 
stimulant of gastric secretion are discussed.’’ 22 
references.—R. B. Bromiley. 
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488. Harris, H. On sex limitation in human 
genetics. Eugen. Rev., 1948, 40, 70-76.—Some con- 
ditions are explained by ‘“‘sex linkage,”’ while others, 
which appear more frequently in one sex than the 
other are probably not sex-linked and probably 
carry their responsible genes on autosomal chromo- 
somes. This latter set of phenomena is referred to 
as “‘sex limitation,”’ and shows different manifesta- 
tion rates for the two sexes. Conditions allowing 
manifestations in some individuals carrying the 
gene and yet inhibiting its development in others 
seem to be associated with variations in age groups, 
in social strata, and at different times. Diet, 
differential fertility, differential endocrine patterns, 
and menopause may also be factors. Greater male 
variance in IQ than in female cannot yet be ex- 
plained. As for Huntington's chorea, which occurs 
equally in the two sexes, affected fathers produce 
more affected daughters than sons.—G. C. Schwes- 
inger. 

489. Hemingway, Allan. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Rate of recovery of temperature-regulating 
responses after ether anaesthetic. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1948, 152, 663-670.—*‘ Medium-sized dogs were sub- 
jected to a cold exposure test for determining the 
thermoregulatory responses of (a) shivering, (b) 
peripheral vasoconstriction due to cold, and (c) 
maintenance of rectal temperature. The test was 
performed on unanaesthetized dogs, dogs under 
anaesthesia and the same animals at various times 
after anaesthesia. Neither shivering nor peripheral 
vasoconstriction are abolished by the anaesthetic 
but fine regulation of body temperature is impaired 
to a degree that normal rectal temperatures cannot 
be maintained in the cold. The temperature regula- 
tory responses of dogs are normal within two to three 
hours after cessation of ether anesthetic.”—R. B. 
Bromiley. 

490. Hofeld, Jerome R. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 


ton, Ill.) Changes in metabolic rate during audio- 
genic seizure in the rat. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 359.—Abstract. 


491. Hottinger, A., Gsell, O., Uehlinger, E., 
Salzman, C., & Labhart, A. Hungerkrankheit— 
Hungerédem—Hungertuberkulose. (Hunger dis- 


ease—hunger edema—hunger tuberculosis.) Basel: 
Benno Schwabe, 1948. xii, 298 p.—The effects of 
prolonged, extreme undernutrition were studied on 


former inmates of German concentration camps, 
brought in 1945 to 2 Swiss hospitals. The patients 
exhibited the classical starvation syndrome (severe 
muscular atrophy and edema, weakness and apathy, 
polyuria, bradycardia and lowered blood pressure, 
hypothermia) together with diarrhea, secondary 
infections, especially of the skin, and tuberculosis. 
The psychological status of the patients on arrival 
was described as catatoniform and infantile. A 
general slowing down of psychological functions, 
complaints of poor memory, some night blindness, 
failure of the extended pupils to react to light, 
changes in taste paresthesias and dysesthesias in the 
extremities, slow and uncertain movements, tremor, 
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diminution of skin and tendon reflexes, extinction 
of libido, increased egocentricity and drowsiness, 
narrowing of interests to questions of food, and 
fatigability were noted. 3 cases of hysteria, 1 of 
schizophrenia, and 3 of misbehavior (‘‘Trotzneuro- 
sen’’) are described in detail.—J. Broek. 


492. Hsu, T. C. Tongue upfolding; a newly re- 
ported heritable character in man. J. Hered., 1948, 
39, 187-188.—The character of upfolding is the 
ability, without the aid of the teeth, to make the 
distal part of the tongue turn up and fold itself back 
on its main body. Three 2-generation pedigrees are 
given which indicate that the data fit the assumption 
of a single mendelian ratio. The ability to upfold 
the tongue is probably controlled by at least one, 
non-sex-linked, recessive factor.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


493. Kottke, F. J., Taylor, C. B., Kubicek, W. G., 
Erickson, D. M., & Evans, G. T. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Adrenal cortex and altitude tolerance. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 153, 16-20.—Injection of 
“an aqueous extract [of the adrenal cortex ] pre- 
pared by Dr. [E. C.] Kendail increased the 
mean hypoxic ceiling 1500 ft. above that of unin- 
jected normal mice; glucose injected intraperitone- 
ally increased the resistance to hypoxia nearly as 
much as Kendall’s extract. ... Large doses of 
Kendall’s extract were without effect on the deteri- 
oration of coordination, vision and hearing of dogs 
exposed to acute hypoxia.’"—R. B. Bromiley. 


494. Lacey, Oliver L., Siegel, Paul S., & Stuckey, 
Helen L. (U. Alabama, University.) The relation of 
body morphology to galvanic skin conductance and 
response. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 329.— 
Abstract. 

495. Lapicque, L., & Lapicque, M. L’excita- 
bilité rythmogéne comme seconde espéce d’ex- 
citabilité dans le muscle strié. (Rhythmogenic ex- 
citability as a second species of excitability in striate 
muscle.) Bull. Biol., 1943, 137, 718-720.—The 
authors have found again in striate muscle, studied 
from the viewpoint of the intensity-duration rela- 
tion, the two forms of excitability distinguished by 
Fessard in the isolated nerve. In the isolated gas- 
trocnemius of the frog the curve relating the 
liminal voltage with the duration divides itself into 
an initial curve concerning the response due to a 
single shock and a curve characterizing the appear- 
ance of a repeated response, depending on an excita- 
bility termed “‘rhythmogenic.”” For the latter, the 
double of the rheobase (attained in a half-second) 
corresponds to a duration of several hundredths of 
a second.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 


496. Lehmann, G., & Graf, O. Versuche iiber 
die Wirkung von Sauerstoffatmung bei normalen 
Druck auf die Leistungsfahigkeit. (Researches on 
the action which inhalation of oxygen under normal 
pressure exerts on performance.) Luftfahrimedistin, 
1942, 6, 183-200.—The author has found that, in 
the majority of cases, the inhalation of oxygen ex- 
erted a stimulating effect on the yield of muscular 
activity (test on the bicycle) and psychic activity 
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(tests of attention and of comprehension). Interrup- 
tion of the inhalation exerts no harmful effects.— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 

497. Monjé, M. Ueber den Einfluss der Sauer- 
stoffverminderung auf die Griésse der Ausgleichs- 
bewegungen beim Stehen. Eine neue Methode zur 
Priifung des Hihenfestigkeit. (On the influence of 
the rarefaction of oxygen on the amplitude of com- 
pensatory movements in standing. A new method 
for testing the capacity of resistance to altitude.) 
Luftfahrimedizin, 1942, 6, 132-139.—The notion of 
position of the limbs is rendered less precise by 
anemia from which comes an instability of standing. 
The increased amplitude of the compensatory move- 
ments of equilibration permits appreciation of the 
effect which the depression of altitude provokes in 
subjects whose resistance one wishes to evaluate 
(this amplitude being augmented on the average of 
50% for a depression corresponding to 5,000 m).— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 

498. Obrist, Walter D. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Changes in level of palmar skin resistance 
during adolescence. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
361.—Abstract. 

499. Pilgrim, Francis J. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.), & 
Patton, R. A. (Western St. Psychiat. Inst., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Reversibility of sound-induced con- 
vulsions associated with a pyridoxin deficiency. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 359.—Abstract. 


500. Sangster, W., Grossman, M. I., & Ivy, A.C. 
(U. Illinois Coll. Med., Chicago.) Effect of d-amphet- 
amine on gastric hunger contractions and food in- 
take in the dog. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 153, 259- 
263.—‘‘d-amphetamine sulfate produced a transient 
depression or abolition of gastric hunger contractions 
in intact dogs when administered subcutaneously. 
This inhibition of gastric motility could not be the 
sole or most important factor in the depression of 
food intake caused by amphetamine because a) 
after full recovery of the gastric contractions, food 
intake is still much depressed, b) with small doses 
of d-amphetamine sulfate, significant depression of 
food intake may occur without any depression of 
gastric motor activity, and c) in animals with vagot- 
omized pouches of the entire stomach, d-amphet- 
amine sulfate causes no suppression of the gastric 
contractions, even when large doses are given, but 
the characteristic depression of food intake is still 
observed.”"—R. B. Bromiley. 


[See also abstracts 450, 671, 762. ] 


NERvousS SYSTEM 


501. Beckett, Sibyl, & Gellhorn, E. (U. Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.) Role of acetylcholine in the 
activity of sensori-motor and suppressor areas of the 
cortex. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 153, 113-120.— 
“The topical application of acetylcholine, eserine 
and cholinesterase . . . exerts the following effects 
on the cortex of the brain in cats and monkeys: 1. 
Eserine with acetylcholine stimulates suppressor 
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areas as indicated by temporary suppression or 
diminution of cortical electrical activity and by 
temporary elimination of the responsiveness of the 
motor cortex to electrical stimulation as recorded 
by electromyograms. These substances also increase 
the responsiveness of the cortex to afferent stimuli 
as indicated by electrocorticograms. 2. Cholin- 
esterase diminishes cortical activity and responsive- 
ness to afferent stimuli.’’-—R. B. Bromiley. 

502. Berg, Esta A., & Grant, David A. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The performance of topecto- 
mized patients on the University of Wisconsin Card 
Sorting Test. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 360.— 
Abstract. 


503. Dennis, Wayne, Koskoff, Y. D., Wheeler, 
Erma T., & Lazovik, A. David. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
The psychological effects of frontal lobotomy per- 
formed to alleviate pain. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 360.—Abstract. 


504. Gengerelli, J. A. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les.) The stimulation of nerves by means of radiant 
energy. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 340.—Abstract. 


505. Henry, Charles E., & Darrow, Chester W. 
(Inst. for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill.), & Boshes, 
Louis D. (U. Iilinois, Urbana.) Psychophysiologi- 
cal effects of prefrontal lobotomy. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 360.—Abstract. 


506. Jones, F. Nowell. (Washington State Coll., 
Pullman.) Some implications for psychology on the 
concept of central nervous recircuiting. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 339-340.—Abstract. 


507. McDonald, Joseph J., Chusid, Joseph G., & 
Lange, Jack. Correlative neuroanatomy. (4th rev. 
ed.) Palto Alto, Calif.: University Medical Pub- 
lishers, 1948, 156 p. $3.00.—This manual, accord- 
ing to the authors, was prepared “for the student in 
gross anatomy, neuroanatomy, neurodiagnosis and 
neurology. . . . It correlates the anatomical and 
physiological background with the clinical findings 
of neurological disorders.”” Photo-offset reproduc- 
tion, paper cover with plastic spiral binding. Sixty 
line drawings.—W. D. Neff. 

508. Moore, A. R. (Hopkins Marine Station, 
Pacific Grove, Calif.), & Turner, R.S. Some effects 
of narcosis on the nerve impulse in the squid, 
Loligo opalescens. Physiol. Zodl., 1948, 21, 224- 
231.—Action potentials (recorded by a DuMont No. 
208 oscilloscope) in the fin nerve of squid to stimuli 
0.1 msec. in duration are described following applica- 
tion midway between the stimulating and the re- 
cording electrodes of procaine (4 and 1%), urethane 
(2%), chloretone (half-saturated solution), and ether 
(5%). In general, narcosis occurs first in the slow 
fibers and then in the fast; the amplitude of the 
potential may vary independently of the rate of 
conduction. The differential effect of the narcotics is 
referred, not to the degree of mvelination (since in 
squid, myelination of all fibers is extremely light), 
but to either ‘some function of the surface/volume 
ratio or to specific differences in the constitutions of 
the two types of fiber.—A. C. Hoffman. 
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509. Morgan, J. A., Thomson, J. D., & Hines, 
H. M. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Effect of re- 
peated denervation upon neuromuscular function. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 153, 109-112.—Measure- 
ments of strength and wet weight of muscles re- 
peatedly denervated by crushing the nerves indicate 
“that skeletal muscle can undergo repeated cycles 
of denervation atrophy and recovery without being 
significantly impaired in its regenerative capacity. 
The accumulative effects of such procedures are of 
small magnitude and point in the direction of a more 
effective reinnervation and recovery during the 
regenerative period.”"—R. B. Bromiley. 

510. Reynolds, Orr E., & Hutchins, Hal C. 
(Off. Naval Res., Navy Dept., Washington, D. C.) 
Reduction of central hyper-irritability following 
block anaesthesia of peripheral nerve. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1948, 152, 658-662.—On the basis of the 
observation that ‘“‘an elevated central irritability is 
maintained [for 2 months or more] in the sensory 
pathway in teeth undergoing dental treatment with- 
out local anaesthetic . . . [which ] may be reduced 
for an extended period by temporary procaine block 
anaesthesia of the innervation . . . [it is concluded 


that] the afferent peripheral neuron itself is an 
important unit in the maintenance of elevated 
central irritability.” —R. B. Bromiley. 


511. Russell, Roger W., Townsend, John C., 
Braun, Harry W., & Patton, Robert A. (U. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) The relationships of certain instru- 
mental variables to the occurrence of spinal lesions 
in rats subjected to controlled electroshock con- 
vulsions. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 359-360.— 
Abstract 

512. Shanes, Abraham M. (New York U.) 
Metabolic changes of the resting potential in rela- 
tion to the action of carbon dioxide. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1948, 153, 93-108.—“‘It is concluded that 
the potassium gradient is at least an important 
source of the resting potential in frog nerve, and that 


metabolism contributes by providing hydrogen ions 
which, through exchange with the extracellular 
potassium, serve to maintain this gradient.’’— 


R. B. Bromiley. 
[See also abstracts 514, 579, 614, 869. | 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


513. Bruner, Jerome S., & Postman, Leo. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Symbolic value as 
an organizing factor in perception. J. soc. Psychol., 
1948, 27, 203-208.—A study of the differential 
effects of positive, neutral, and negative symbols on 
perception. Subjects were required to “‘adjust the 
size of a variable circular patch of light until it was 
subjectively equal to that of a given disc.” The 
symbols positive (dollar sign), neutral (a square 
with its diagonals), and negative (swastika) were 
placed on plastic discs of varying diameters. Di- 
rection of adjustment (from ‘“‘closed’’ to “‘open’’) 
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and order of presentation were random. 10 S’s made 
judgments of neutral and positive discs, and 10 
different subjects judged neutral and negative discs. 
Reliable differences in apparent size (as measured 
by average error from actual size) were found; ‘‘dol- 
lar discs were judged largest, swastika discs next in 
size, and neutral discs smallest. Value, whether 
positive or negative, leads to perceptual accentu- 
ation’’ though not in simple ratio to the affective 
symbolic value of stimuli.—J. C. Franklin. 


514. Fessard, A., & Segers, M. Quelques ca- 
ractéres différentiels des récepteurs cutanés. (Some 
differential characteristics of cutaneous receptors.) 
Bull. Biol., 1943, 137, 212—213.—In two neighboring 
types of tactual responses of the skin of a frog 
differentiated by the author, the persistence of dis- 
charges is very different: an immediate adaptation 
for type Ai, a persistence of several seconds for type 
A: (and of several minutes for the pain responses of 
type C). The value of the action potentials is from 
30 to 50 uzV for the first, from 10 to 20 for the second 
(and from 1 to 5 for the pain fibers). The speed of 
propagation of the impulses, difficult to determine 
exactly, appears to be around 18 to 20 and from 11 
to 14 meters per sec., respectively. The first type 
of impulses is obtained only through sudden stimu- 
lation (compression or distension), the second 
through slowly progressive compression. A vibrator 
with sinusoidal vibrations engenders impulses A, 
above 75 per sec., impulses A: below 50 per sec. 
The action of cocaine dissociates clearly the 3 types 
of impulses A:, Az and C (nociceptive).—(Courtesy 
of Année psychol.) 

515. Fraisse, Paul. (The Sorbonne, Paris.) Les 
erreurs constantes dans la reproduction de courts 
intervalles temporels. (Constant errors in the re- 
production of short time intervals.) Arch. Psychol., 
Genéve, 1948, 32, 161-176.—Certain subjects make 
errors because of sensory defects; others have a 
tendency to underestimate; others to overestimate. 
27% change their estimation from day to day. A 
time interval among the shortest of the series is apt 
to be overestimated by any one. If it is among the 
longest, it is underestimated. To the acknowledged 
effect of attitude and previous experience of the 
subject may be added the influence of duration, and 
of objective conditions of the stimulus. Because 
temporal perception has been the subject of so much 
investigation, it offers the best analytical basis for 
the study of perception in general.—G. E. Bird. 


516. Goldman, David E. The effect of mechanical 
vibration on the patellar reflex of the cat. Bethesda, 
Md.: Naval Medical Research Institute, 1948. 4 p. 
(Rep. No. 2, Project NM 004001.)—“Observations 
on the effect of mechanical vibration on the patellar 
reflex of the cat confirm those of previous investiga- 
tors in that vibration produces an inhibition. How- 
ever, this inhibition was found to be independent of 
the autonomic nervous system. Evidence is pre- 
sented for the concept that mechanical vibration 
acts by preempting the stretch reflex pathway. As 
a function of frequency of vibration, the inhibition 
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appears between 10 and 30 cps. and fades out be- 
tween 300 and 600 cps. with the apparatus used. 
The relation of this phenomenon to effects of vibra- 
tion or intense sound on man is discussed.”—D. A. 
Gordon. 


517. Goldman, David E. A review of subjective 
responses to vibratory motion of the human body in 
the frequency range 1 to 70 cycles per second. 
Bethesda, Md.: Naval Medical Research Institute, 
1948. (Report No. 1. Project NM 004001.) 7 p.— 
“Analysis of measurements of several investigators 
on subjective responses to mechanical vibration 
shows that these responses may conveniently be 
referred to three levels: I. the threshold of per- 
ception, II. the threshold of discomfort, and III. 
the threshold of tolerance. The three reference 
curves so obtained have an uncertainty of about 
one-half of a log unit. Their shape is referable to 
frequency characteristics of the body structures and 
sense organs concerned. With certain limitations, 
the results are applicable to field conditions.”— 
D. A. Gordon. 


518. Hinrichs, Gerard. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) The status of size in Berkeley’s philosophy. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 325-—326.—Abstract. 


519. Keele, K. D. The pain chart. Lancet, 1948, 
255, 6-8.—To reduce the inaccuracies involved in 
the subjective description of pain, a “pain chart” 
was devised. It is a double rating scale, one axis of 
which is time (hourly intervais) and the other, in- 
tensity (slight, moderate, severe, agony as defined 
for the patient)—the resulting chart is therefore re- 
garded as a time-intensity curve. Several cases are 
described in which the time-intensity curve is com- 
pared with previous knowledge of the course of post- 
operative pain. Time-intensity curves are described 
in cases of what is regarded as psychogenic pain 
(distinguishing characteristics are irregularity, re- 
sponse to placebo, and irregular response to potent 
analgesics). Comments on this article appear on 
pages 80, 121, 161, 198, and 273 of the same volume. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 


520. Parrot, J.L. Sur le mécanisme périphérique 
de la douleur; intervention de l’histamine dans la 
brdélure et le prurit. (On the peripheral mechanism 
of pain; intervention of histamine in burn and pruri- 
tus.) Bull. Biol., 1943, 137, 620-621.—Pain excita- 
tions from pricking, pinching, or faradization, in the 
chloralosed dog, arouse the same vascular reactions 
before and after injection of 2339 R P, the most 
powerful antagonist of histamine (contrary to the 
observations of Rosenthal and Minard). But on 
analyzing the impression of burn in the man who 
holds for the longest possible time (18 to 3 sec.) his 
finger in warm water (54 to 58°), it has been found 
that preliminary ingestion of 20 cgr. of 2339 length- 
ened (by 16% on the average) the time during which 
the holding of finger there was possible (on 8 sub- 
jects). The burn of shingles is also calmed by the 
same antagonist, as well as pruritus. Now histamine 
provokes in the dermis just a sensation of burning, 
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and some histamine is liberated in the paw of a dog 
bathed at 50°.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 


521. Périlhou, P., & Piéron, H. Le mécanisme de 
l’excitation vibratoire en reception osseuse ou 
cutanée. Relation de la sensibilité vibratoire avec 
le fréquence. Quelques caractéristiques des sensa- 
tions vibratoires. (The mechanism of vibratory 
excitation in osseous or cutaneous reception. 
Relation of vibratory sensitivity with frequency. 
Some characteristics of vibratory sensations.) Bull. 
Biol., 1942, 136, 400-401; 424-425; 448-449. —The 
skin at the tip of the index or great toe and the bone 
of the proximal extremity of the second phalanx of 
the flexed index toe or the ankle were stimulated with 
an electro-magnetic vibrator. The results show 
excitation is governed by (1) displacement and not 
by variation of pressure, (2) the dynamic factor 
and not the static amplitude of the displacement, (3) 
forward and backward displacements are equally 
efficacious, and (4) the effective intensity is deter- 
mined by acceleration and not simple speed of dis- 
placement. Further, sinusoidal or rectangular 
oscillations may be distinguished independently of 
their intensity. Differential thresholds for intensity 
variation vary in general inversely as the level of 
intensity. The increase of perceived intensity is 
parallel in osseous and cutaneous stimulation.— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 


522. Seltzer, Albert P. Follow your nose. Lye, 
Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1948, 27, 321-324.—The 
phylogenesis of the nose and its functions are briefly 


described.—A. C. Hoffman. 


523. Tressalt, M.E. (New York U.) The effect 
of the experiences of contrasted groups upon the 
formation of a new scale of judgment. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1948, 27, 209-216.—Report of an investiga- 
tion into the effects of past experience with stimuli 
similar and dissimilar to experimental stimuli in a 
non-group-interaction situation. Weight-lifters, 
watch-makers, and students showed group differ- 
ences in initial judgments of weights. Experience, 
however, with a range of weights corresponded with 
both shift in scales of value and greater judgment 
agreement; shifts of new scale centers were in the 
direction of initial anchoring. ‘The hypothesis is 
formulated that the more similar the previous task 
and the more displaced the scale the more apparent 
will be the effect of the old scale on the adjustment 
to a new scale. The more dissimilar the tasks and 
the more similar the range of scale values, the less 
marked will be the effect of the previous experience 
upon the new scale.’’"—J. C. Franklin. 


524. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.) 
Illusions experienced by aircraft pilots while flying. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 308-325.—Interviews of 67 
pilots yielded 77 experiences of sensory illusions while 
flying. These are classified into 5 major categories: 
visual, non-visual, and dissociational or recogni- 
tional illusions, illusions due to conflicting sensory 
cues, and illusions due to general emotional disturb- 
ance. The first 4 types are further subdivided. 
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Each kind of illusion is described briefly.—A. 
Chapants. 

525. Wenzel, Bernice M. (Barnard Coll., Col- 
umbia U., New York.) Techniques in olfactome- 


try: a critical review of the last one hundred years. 
Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 231-247.—This review con- 
sists of an historical and critical survey of the 
principal methods described and used in olfactome- 
try, and a presentation of the inadequacies of these 
techniques. A brief description of a new technique 
for threshold measurement, designed by the writer, 
is given. 18 references.—S. Ross. 


[See also abstracts 586, 1010. | 
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526. Allbaugh, Robert, & Miller, Charles. (Jowa 
State Coll., Ames.) Techniques used for improving 
visual efficiency. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1946, 53, 
263-268.—A brief description of several exercises 
for improving visual efficiency is given. Chief con- 
clusion is that there are insufficient data to evaluate 
them. 8 references.—G. D. Lovell. 

527. Bouman, M. A., & van der Velden, H. A. 
(U. Utrecht, Netherlands.) The two-quanta hypothe- 
sis as a general explanation for the behavior of 
threshold values and visual acuity for the several 
receptors of the human eye. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 38, 570-581.—Previous investigations led the 
authors to the conclusion that a minimum perception 
of light occurs when two quanta are absorbed in the 
rhodopsin of two retinal rods situated within a cer- 
tain small distance of one another and within a 
certain small time. The present experiments are 
concerned with the extension of the same conclusion 
to the activity of a “red cone”’ receptor in the periph- 
ery.— L. A. Riggs. 

528. Brennan, Josephine G., Burnham, Robert 
W., & Newhall, Sidney M. (Color Control Dept., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Color terms 
and definitions. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 207-230.— 
A list of terms and definitions abstracted from the 
new Comparative List of Color Terms, compiled by 
the Color Terms Subcommittee of the Inter-Society 
Color Council, is presented.—S. Ross. 

529. Chance, Burton. (3/7 So. 15th St. 2, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Tests of defective color vision. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1948, 39, 162-172.—The 
writer reviews his experiences in testing persons with 
defective color vision.—S. Ross. 

530. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) A comparative study of five tests of 
color vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 626-649.— 
In a study conducted at the Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, Wright Field, 120 men were tested with the 
Royal Canadian Navy color vision test lantern and 
5 pseudo-isochromatic tests of color vision. Using a 
criterion based on performance with the lantern, it 
was found possible to classify 34 men as color defi- 
cient and the remaining 86 as color normal. A high 
correlation was found between total score on ali 
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pseudo-isochromatic plates and score on the lantern 
test. The Bostrém-Kugelberg (1944) test rated 
highest in terms of the ability of its plates, both 
individually and collectively, to separate the normal 
from the color deficient. The Ishihara (9th edition, 
1940) rated next best, followed by the American 
Optical Company (1940) plates. The Meyrowitz 
(1940) and earlier Bostrém (1935) tests appeared to 
be unsatisfactory. The factors of age and visual 
acuity are not related to performance on the tests. 
36 references.— L. A. Riggs. 


531. Clark, Brant. (San Jose State Coll., Calif.), 
& MacCorquodale, Kenneth. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) The effects of repeated rotary accelera- 
tion on the oculogyral illusion. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 340.—Abstract. 


532. Freeman, Ellis. 
illuminant-stable color vision test. 
gist, 1948, 3, 331.—Abstract. 


533. Freeman, Ellis. (U. 
illuminant-stable color vision test, I. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1948, 38, 532-538.—Printed color vision 
tests, typified by those of Ishihara, are calibrated to 
a standard illuminant such as daylight of 6,500° K. 
Use of any illuminant other than this impairs the 
validity of the test and is said to be the largest con- 
tributing factor to the passing of a large percentage of 
color defectives in practical experience with this 
form of test. In order to meet this objection, a test 
has been developed in which large variations in the 
color temperature of the illuminant are not capable 
of transferring the several colors of the test from a 
region of color confusion to another region of chro- 
maticity. Six inks have been selected for use in this 
test, and their locations within the overlapping zones 
of confusion of the protanopes and deuteranopes 
have been verified for a range of illuminants from 
2848° K to 13,700° K.—L. A. Riggs. 

534. Granit, Ragnar. (Nobel Inst. Neurophysi- 
ology, Stockholm, Sweden.) The off/on-ratio of the 
isolated on-off-elements in the mammalian eye. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1948, 32, 550-554.—Of the retinal 
elements, the on-elements respond to light with a 
stream of impulses, the off-elements with a discharge 
with the cessation of stimulation, and the on-off- 
elements combine these two properties. There is 
enormous variation in off/on ratios. In general, 
variation in off/on ratios improves discrimination. 
Data are cited and theories offered for interpreta- 
tion of the variation in the off/on ratios.—M. A. 
Tinker. 

535. Hartridge, H., & Thomson, L. C. (Inst. 
Ophthalmology, London, Eng.) Methods of investi- 
gating eye movements. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1948, 32, 
581-591.—A satisfactory technique of photograph- 
ing eye movements in the study of visual fixation 
involves obtaining the necessary accuracy, elimina- 
tion of chance movements of the head, and eliminat- 
ing the effects of the heart beat. The precision 
needed corresponds to a rotation of the eyeball of one 
minute of arc. In comparison with photographing 
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the corneal reflection, the iris, the sclera and the 
retina, photographing the reflections from a scleral 
mirror is most efficient. An apparatus devised and 
used by the authors is described and evaluated.— 
M. A. Tinker. 

536. Hirsch, Monroe J., & Weymouth, Frank W. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Distance discrimination. 
I. Theoretic considerations. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1948, 39, 210—223.—This is the first paper in a series 
dealing with distance discrimination. The exposition 
deals mainly with the geometric and statistical aspects 
of the threshold of distance discrimination.—S. Ross. 

537. Hirsch, Monroe J., & Weymouth, Frank W. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Distance discrimination. 
II. Effect on threshold of lateral separation of the 
test objects. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1948, 39, 
224-231.—An apparatus, employing the principle of 
Hering’s Fallaparat, was designed permitting accur- 
ate fixation and preventing ocular movements during 
observations. Over the range studied, 4 to 64 min- 
utes, the effect of separation was significant and sys- 
tematic. ‘“‘The threshold is at a minimum at a sepa- 
ration of about 19 minutes and rises sharply at lesser, 
and more slowly at greater, separations.” —S. Ross. 


538. Hirsch, Monroe J., (Stanford U., Calif.), 
Horowitz, Milton, & Weymouth, Frank W. Dis- 
tance discrimination. III. Effect of rod width on 
threshold. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1948, 39, 325- 
332.—The effect of incongruence between binocular 
parallax and size on distance discrimination was 
studied. An apparatus similar to the Howard test, 
but employing rods of different widths was used. 
The threshold or variability of settings of equality 
was not affected significantly. The position of sub- 
jective equality, however, was significantly shifted 
in the direction of size equality to an increasing 
degree by increase in the difference of width. The 
possible perceptual interpretation of this displace- 
ment was discussed.—S. Ross. 


539. Hirsch, Monroe J. (Stanford U., Calif.), 
Horowitz, Milton W., Walker, Edward L., & Wey- 
mouth, Frank W. Distance discrimination. IV. 
Effect of aniseikonic lenses on distance discrimina- 
tion. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1948, 39, 333-338.— 
The aim of this experiment was to determine the 
effect of size lenses on the position of subjective 
equality (E,) and on the standard deviation of the 
distribution (S,). Lenses representing over-all 
magnifications of 1, 2, and 3% were used. The re- 
sults indicate that the lenses which increase the 
magnitude of the E, also increase the magnitude of 
the S,.— S. Ross. 


540. Hochberg, Julian E., Gleitman, Henry, & 
Macbride, Philip D. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Visual threshold as a function of simplicity of form. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 341-342.—Abstract. 


541. Holbourn, A. H. S. (Marischal Coil., 
Aberdeen, Scotland.) The fundamental colour sensa- 
tions. Nature, Lond., 1948, 162, 26.—Uncomfort- 
able pressure maintained on the eyeball occasioned 
the appearance of numerous violet dots having ap- 
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parent angular diameters of about 10’ and matching 
(with the other, light-adapted eye) in hue but more 
saturated than a spectral violet of 440.5 + 3 mu. 
Gentler pressure sometimes produced a green halo 
with horizontal axes about 1.3 times the vertical 
subtending about 7° on the inside and 30° on the 
outside and matching a spectral green of 555 + 3 mu. 
These color values are compared to those in Pitt's 
tritanopic isocolor chart. These results are regarded 
as favoring a classical trichromatic theory rather 
than that of dominators and modulators.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 


542. Kerr, W. A., & Rudolph, Mervin. (Jilinois 
Inst. Technology, Chicago, Ill.) The group measure- 
ment of color efficiency. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 372.—Abstract. 


543. Kilches, R. Stereoskopie bewegter Objekte. 
(Stereoscopy of moved objects.) Luftfahrtmedizin, 
1942, 6, 119-126.—The author has examined stere- 
oscopic vision for objects moving away and approach- 
ing, in place of the customary static examination, 
the importance of this vision in the aviator appearing 
capital. He has noted that the estimation of dis- 
tances was more precise for an object which is ap- 
proaching than for an object which is moving away. 
The acuity of depth vision is different in myopes on 
account of an imperfect binocular coordination of 
rapid movements.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 


544. Lord, Mary P. (Imperial Coll. Science & 
Technology, London, Eng.), & Wright, W. D. Eye 
movements during monocular fixation. JNaiure, 
Lond., 1948, 162, 25-—26.—Records of head and eye 
movements in two subjects during monocular fixa- 
tion were made by a reflected beam of ultra violet 
focused on an electron multiplier photocell which in 
turn activated a cathode ray oscillograph. The 
periodicity of the head movements suggested rela- 
tionship to beating of the heart; longitudinal move- 
ments (up to 0.01 mm. displacement) were greater 
than sideways displacement. The “‘steadiest’’ eye- 
movement records showed rapid flicks lasting 0.02- 
0.03 sec. with an amplitude of 3-14 minutes of arc; 
on other occasions random eye movements of 10-20 
minutes of arc commonly occurred. “After each 
flick, the records suggest that the eye may take upa 
slightly different fixation direction. . . . There is 
little evidence of any fine, vibratory movements 
having a period of the order of 0.02 sec.”’ as reported 
by others.—A. C. Hoffman. 


545. Marks, Melvin R. Or- 


New 


(Tulane U., 


leans, La.) A study of figural after-effects: the 
Kohler effect. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 334.— 
Abstract. 


546. Moon, Parry (Massachusetts Inst. Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.), & Spencer, Domina E. Visual 
performance and the surround. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 38, 650.—A criticism of a recent paper by 
Simonson and BroZek (22: 3798) for their use of the 
term “‘optimum illumination.’’ The authors of the 
criticism state that there is no optimum quantity of 
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illumination since vision improves indefinitely as 
level of illumination is raised.—L. A. Riggs. 

547. Pascal, Joseph I. The power or “powers” of 
alens. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1948, 27, 281; 
291.—In addition to the powers based on actual 
focal lengths, the crystalline lens tm situ also has a 
power based on reduced focal length (‘the actual 
focal length divided by the corresponding index of 
refraction’’). A method for calculating this reduced 
power is described.—A. C. Hoffman. 


548. Piéron, H. Du mécanisme de la vision des 
couleurs A partir de la réception lumineuse par trois 
substances photosensibles. (Concerning the mech- 
anism of color vision commencing with light recep- 
tion by means of three photosensitive substances.) 
Bull. Biol., 1943, 137, 426-428.—An exposition is 
given of a general schema whose essential point 
resides in the existence of a system of mixed reception 
assuring the transmission of brightness-messages, 
in connection with the 3 systems presiding over the 
transmission of primary chromatic messages: red, 
green and blue. A cone contains, in unequal pro- 
portions, the 3 photosensitive substances, and the 
3 other cones of the tetrad forming a receptor unit 
contain each one only of these substances. The 
excitation of the cones in consequence of the de- 
composition by the light of the sensitive pigments 
is transmitted—by means of potentials directly 
propagated—to the bipolar cells and to the 
corresponding ganglionic cells. The cell transmitting 
the brightness-message receives a certain contribu- 
tion of excitation arising from the 3 chromatic 
systems. On the contrary, the cells transmitting 
chromatic messages undergo an inhibitory action 
arising, for each, from the other 2 primary systems 
and from the brightness system. It is by the action 
of the mixed cone, giving rise to equal excitations 
and inhibitions in the 3 chromatic systems, that 
would be explained the fact of acceleration of the 
recuperation, after monochromatic adaptation, under 
the influence of white light, as well as the super- 
normal saturation of a pure light after fatigue by an 
antagonistic complementary light.—(Courtesy of 
Année psychol.) 

549. Piéron, H. De la récupération consécutive 
A une adaptation chromatique. (Recuperation fol- 
lowing a chromatic adaptation.) Bull. Biol., 1943, 
137, 407-408.—Recuperation of chromatic sensitiv- 
ity after adaptation to a light of a definite color 
does not necessitate the general repose of the eye, 
but only the suppression of the sensation of color. 
According to the reciprocal of the threshold of 
saturation, the sensitivity which has passed from 1 
to .27 after 30 seconds of adaptation (red light) re- 
turns in 40 seconds to .35 in complete darkness, to 
44 in illumination by white light, to .88 in illumina- 
tion by green light. If the eye continues to undergo 
the action of red rays in a white light which one has 
merely filtered in order to realize chromatic adapta- 
tion in such a fashion that the corresponding photo- 
sensitive substance has continued to absorb a quan- 
tity of energy which is not less and is even a bit 
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greater, the recuperation appears more rapid than in 
complete repose in darkness,—an important fact 
for the mechanism of color vision.—(Courtesy of 
Année psychol.) 

550. Richard, Franz. Contribution a la théorie 
trichromatique des couleurs. (Contribution to the 
trichromatic theory of color.) Arch. Psychol., 
Genéve, 1948, 32, 177-208.—After a discussion and 
comparison of many color theories, an attempt is 
made to reconcile apparent contradictions, with the 
acceptance of the theory of Thomas Young, with 
modifications and additions. According to Young, 
there are 3 specific kinds of receptors for red, green, 
and blue. It is the belief of the author that there are 
5, never more than 3 of which can exist simultane- 
ously. 27 references.—G. E. Bird. 

551. Riggs, Lorrin A., & Johnson, E. Parker. 
(Brown U., Providence, R.I.) The electrical response 
of the human retina to lights of various wave- 
lengths. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 662.—Ab- 
stract. 

552. Roux, H., & Roche, Ch. Existence d’un 
second point anguleux sur la courbe d’adaptation 
rétinienne. (Existence of a second angular point on 
the curve of retinal adaptation.) Bull. Biol., 1943, 
137, 533-534.—With a not very selective green 
filter which allows to pass the 2 extremities of the 
spectrum to the adaptometer of Chevallier and Roux, 
after general dimness of vision, the curves of adapta- 
tion present the angular point brought to light by 
Hecht in about 5 minutes (with mean variation of 
30 seconds), but also a second constant angular 
point (in the 6 subjects examined) at the end of 10 
minutes (with a mean deviation of 43 seconds). 
The relation of the thresholds for these 2 points has 
been found of 2.7 logarithmic units.—(Courtesy of 
Année psychol.) 


553. Sloan, Louise L., & Wollach, Lorraine. 
(Johns Hopkins U. School Med., Baltimore, Md.) 
A case of unilateral deuteranopia. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 38, 502—-509.—Believed to be the first reported 
case of unilateral deuteranopia, this subject exhibits 
a mild deuteranomaly in the left eye and a clear 
deuteranopia in the right. The left-eye defect is so 
slight as not to appear in tests with a Nagel anomal- 
oscope, and is revealed only by the use of certain 
pseudo-isochromatic plates and other tests. The 
subject is therefore competent to state the appear- 
ance of colors as seen by the deuteranopic right eye. 
He states that with this eye blues and yellows are 
the only colors seen in the spectrum and in a set of 
Munsell colored papers.—L. A. Riggs. 


554. Sulzman, J. H., Cook, E. B., & Bartlett, 
N. R. The validity and reliability of heterophoria 
scores yielded by three commercial optical devices. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 56-62.—The Maddox 
rod test score was used as a criterion and compared 
with scores on the Ortho-Rater, the Sight Screener, 
and the Telebinocular. The following conclusions 
are made: (1) no one instrument for measuring 
heterophoria is preferable to the other two; (2) when 
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administered only once, none of the tests offers 
sufficient reliability for fine scale measurements of 
lateral or vertical phoria; (3) the machines offer 
reliabilities as great as certain accepted clinical 
tests; (4) no decision can be reached regarding the 
validity of the 3 machines since there is not a satis- 
factory correlation with the criterion test used.— 
C. G. Browne. 

555. Verplanck, W. S. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) An experimental test of Hecht’s quantum 
theory of the probability of seeing function. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 358.—Abstract. 

556. Wright, W. D. (Imperial Coll. of Science, 
Great Britain.) Colour vision, 1868 and 1948. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1948, 32, 597-601.—Comparisons 
are made between the color fact and the color 
theories prevalent in 1868, when Helmholtz and 
Clerk Maxwell dominated the field, and those of the 
present day when the contributions of Parsons and 
Selig Hecht are prominent.—M. A. Tinker. 


[See also abstracts 440, 467, 673, 914, 983. ] 
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557. Bachem, A. (U. Illinois, Med. Sch., Chicago.) 
Chroma fixation at the ends of the muscial frequency 
scale. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1948, 20, 704-705.— 
It is observed that tone chroma does not increase 
above approximately 5000 cps, although there is a 
difference in tone height at the higher frequencies. 
Casual observation seemed to indicate a lower fre- 
quency limit for chroma, but more precise observa- 
tions were not possible—W. R. Garner. 

558. Bugg, Eugene G., & Thompson, Albert S. 
(Vanderbilt U., Nashville, Tenn.) A critique of the 
genetic theory of consonance. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 328.—Abstract. 


559. Caussé, R. Développements récents dans 
le domaine de la physiologie de l’audition. (Recent 
developments in the domain of the physiology of 
audition.) Rev. Sci., Paris, 80, 371-383.—The au- 
thor gives an exposition relative to the phenomenon 
of Wever and Bray and relative to the data permitted 
to be gathered from it. He points out that he has 
with Chavasse realized a gauging of the electric 
response of the ear of the guinea pig, like as one 
gauges industrial microphones: the response in- 
creases with the frequency up to 150 per sec (a 
ceiling of 80 » V), remains stationary up to 3,000, 
and then decreases.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 

560. Caussé, R., & Chavasse, P. Différences 
entre le seuil de l’audition binauriculaire et le seuil 
monoauriculaire en fonction de la fréquence. 
Différence entre l’écoute binauriculaire et mono- 
auriculaire pour la perception des intensités supra- 
liminaires. (Differences between binaural and 
monaural threshold as a funciton of the frequency. 
Difference between binaural and monaural thres- 
holds for the perception of supraliminal intensities.) 
Bull. Biol., 1942, 136, 301-302.—On 68 untrained 
subjects, divided into 3 groups, the determination 
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of the threshold of the appearance of the sound 
(ascending method) shows that the difference be- 
tween the two modes of hearing decreases with the 
frequency: passing from 2.99 to 2.48 db. between 
500 and 1500 per sec. (21 subjects); from 3.39 to 
2.37 between 200 and 8000 per sec. (24 subjects); 
from 3.51 to 2.38 between 100 and 10,000 per sec. 
(23 subjects). A difference of 3 db. corresponds to 
an integral summation of the excitations of the 2 
ears; it is realized in the neighborhood of 1,000 per 
sec. For sounds of 500 to 1,500 per sec., in 9 un- 
trained subjects, the difference of the two hearings 
is accentuated as a function of the increasing inten- 
sity of the stimulation, passing from 3 db. at the 
threshold to 3.9, to 5.5, to 5.9, to 6.1 db. for respec- 
tive levels of 10, 20, 30 and 35 db. above the thres- 
hold: beyond there has been more of sensory gain 
(6.1 db. to 65 db. above the threshold).—(Courtesy 
of Annee psychol.) 

561. Caussé, R., & Chavasse, P. Recherches 
sur la “fatigue auditive.”” (Researches on “auditory 
fatigue.”") Bull. Biol., 1943, 137, 654-656.—Re- 
searches on 26 subjects are reported in which were 
determined the threshold before and after audition 
of a sound of variable duration and intensity and the 
time of recuperation permitting return to initial 
threshold value. On the average, for fatiguing in- 
tensities (10, 20, 30 and 40 db.) the elevation of the 
threshold at the end of 10 sec. is .65 db.; at the end 
of 20 sec., 1.45 db.; at the end of 30 sec., 2.15 db., at 
the end of 40 sec., 2.75 db. For the 4 durations, the 
elevation is 1 db. for 10 db. of the fatiguing sound; 
1.7 for 20 db.; 1.6 for 30 db.; 2.6 for 40 db. There is 
an effect of adaptation which is observed already 
for diverse durations of feeble intensities. The 
recuperation is slower as the elevation of threshold 
has been the more marked.—(Courtesy of Année 
bsychol.) 

562. Caussé, R., & Chavasse, P. Recherches sur 
le phénoméne de Wever et Bray: définition de |’ effi- 
cacité du microphone auriculaire par |’enregistre- 
ment automatique des potentiels cochléaires du 
cobaye. (Researches on the phenomenon of Wever 
and Bray: definition of the efficacy of the auricular 
microphone by way of the automatic registration of 
the cochlear potentials of the guinea pig.) Bull. 
Biol., 1943, 137, 376-378.—The authors have utilized 
the device which is employed for standardization of 
microphones; one sweeps the field of audible fre- 
quencies in 24 minutes, and standardizes at 1,000 
per sec. The curve of efficacy is given; it appears 
fairly stable up to around 2,000 per sec. An analysis 
will be established later—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.) 

563. Caussé, R., & Chavasse, P. Sensibilisation 
auditive par stimulation binauriculaire discontinue. 
(Auditory sensitization by means of discontinuous 
binaural stimulation.) Bull. Biol., 1943, 137, 84- 
85.—This study of the effect of successive excitations 
was made on more than 100 subjects. After deter- 
mining the binaural threshold, one finds a lowering 
of the monaural thresholds, but, when the initial 
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stimulation is more intense, the effect is variable. 
One can observe elevations of the threshold, or 
lowerings (in 58% of the cases), which are feeble 
(3 db. at the most), transitory (hardly more than a 
minute), and independent of the frequency. These 
effects, irregular and unstable, are very probably of 
central origin.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 


564. Chocholle, R. Relation de la latence d’une 
sensation auditive différentielle avec l’amplitude 
d’une variation brusque de fréquence. Relation de 
la latence d’une sensation auditive différentielle 
avec l’amplitude d’une variation brusque d’intensité. 
(The relation of the latency of a differential auditory 
sensation with the amplitude of a sudden variation 
of frequency ... [and]... intensity.) Bull. 
Biol., 1943, 137, 643-644; 751-752.—In these two 
papers the latency of differential auditory sensations 
are studies in connection with sudden changes in 
frequency and intensity of the stimulus. For fre- 
quency the lag is a function of the number of differ- 
ential steps. There is symmetry between augmenta- 
tions and diminutions of frequency around 1,000 per 
second. The reducible margin is appreciably con- 
stant for frequencies from 250 to 4,000 per second. 
For variations of intensity at a given frequency the 
latency variation is a function of the number of the 
differential steps.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.) 


565. Davis, Hallowell. (Central Inst. for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Biological and psychological 
effects of ultrasonics. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1948, 
20, 605-607.—‘‘Ultrasonic and also sonic waves of 
high intensity may produce discomfort and even 
injury. The dominant biological effects of various 
parts of the frequency spectrum are summarized. 
‘Discomfort’ implies that some sense organ is 
affected; but some combinations of intensity, fre- 
quency, and duration of exposure may possibly in- 
jure without the usual warning of discomfort. For 
the benefit of personnel working in high intensity 
sonic or ultrasonic fields we should establish both 
discomfort and danger contours, and there are wide 
gaps in our present knowledge. The Ultrasonics 
Panel of the Aeronautical Board desires particularly 
to receive any relevant well-authenticated observa- 
tions, either positive or negative, particularly con- 
cerning the effects of high-intensity sound or ultra- 
sonics on the sense organs and the nervous system. 
Casual publication of isolated, uncontrolled but 
spectacular ‘observations’ may cause widespread 
popular apprehension and hinder the adoption of 
methods and instruments that involve ultrasonics 
of any sort.” —W. R. Garner. 


566. Hirsh, Ira J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Binaural summation- a century of investiga- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 193-206.—The review 
summarizes experiments of the last 100 years that 
have revealed evidence on the phenomenon of bi- 
naural summation. The basic division is into those 
studies dealing with binaural summation of loudness 
and the studies of binaural summation at threshold. 
36 references.—S. Ross. 
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567. Johnson, Donald M. (U. Minnesota, 
Duluth.) Generalization of a reference scale for 
judging pitch. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 358.— 
Abstract. 


568. Jones, Marvin F. Discussion of present 
methods for testing auditory function. Ann. Otol., 
etc., St Louis, 1948, 57, 311-323.—Diagnosis on the 
basis of unproved hypotheses, the ‘“‘human element” 
in both patient and doctor, and mechanical errors 
are discussed as possible sources of unreliability in 
audiometric testing. Comparison audiograms and 
scatter-diagrams of repeated measurements are pre- 
sented to show range of measurement error and to 
support the suggestion that diagnosis be based on 
the average of several measurements in the case of 
each patient.—A. C. Hoffman. 

569. MacFarlan, Douglas. Testing speech-hear- 
ing and the efficiency of hearing aids. Ann. Otol., 
etc., St Louis, 1948, 57, 444—-452.—‘“‘Long experience 
with speech-hearing testing leads one to accept some 
common experiences: 1. Numbers are reported at 
thresholds 10 db. lower than other monosyllabic 
words. 2. Thresholds are as sharp as with frequency 
audiometry. 3. The personal equation . . . rarely 
amounts to more than 5 db. 4. As with frequency 
testing, the patient can reach lower thresholds in 
going from audible to inaudible. . . . 6. No other 
test shows up auditory inattention better than the 
speech test. ...7. In the reporting of words, 
other than numbers, one will find that the vowel 
sounds are usually heard correctly. ... 8. One 
should test and record not only the threshold, but 
the convenient loudness level, which is normally 
about 40 db. above threshold. . . ."—A. C. Hoffman 


570. Miller, George A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Garner, W. R. The masking of tones by 
repeated bursts of noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 20, 691-696.—‘‘The masking of tones by con- 
tinuous and interrupted noise was determined for 3 
noise intensities, 3 noise-time fractions, and rates of 
interruption varying from 0.5 to 512 interruptions 
per second. The decrease in masking noise depends 
principally upon the duration of the silent interrup- 
tion, and secondarily upon the frequency of the 
masked tone and the intensity of the noise. A com- 
putation device is presented which will permit a 
first approximation of the masking produced by 
interrupted noises.’-—W. R. Garner. 


571. Mygind, S. H. On the labyrinthine trans- 
formation of the acoustic vibrations to pitch-differ- 
entiated nervous impulses. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh. 
Suppl., 1948, No. 68, 53-80.—A theory is presented 
to explain the ability of the ear to differentiate be- 
tween tones of different frequencies. According to 
this theory, the major role is played by the vibrations 
of the tectorial membrane pressing on the hair cells 
of the organ of Corti. Many facts of hearing are 
explained with this theory, including pitch-intensity 
relations, stimulation deafness, and phenomena of 
cochlear microphonics. 39 references—W. R. 
Garner. 
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572. Mygind, S. H. Static function of the laby- 
rinth; attempt at a synthesis. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh. Suppl., 1948, No. 70, 114 p—Many of the 
various facts concerning the functions and operation 
of the labyrinthine mechanism are discussed in an 
attempt to synthesize knowledge in this area. Phys- 
iological, comparative and behavioral studies are 
interrelated with clinical investigations. 137-item 
bibliography. 89 figures —W. R. Garner. 


573. Perlman, H.B. Minimal shock pulse trauma 
to the cochlea—acute and chronic. Laryngoscope, 
St Louis, 1948, 58, 466-502.—Acute (up to 2 hours) 
and chronic (animals allowed to live from 3 to 12 
weeks after exposure) reactions of the auditory ap- 
paratus of rabbits (data for rabbits nos. 10-33 are 
presented) was observed following exposure to shock 
pulses developed by a 32 calibre blank cartridge fired 
at a distance of about 1 to 2 feet from a speculum 
introduced through a neck incision to the middle 
ear. Both rapid recovery of the threshold of the 
tensor tympani reflex and progressive deterioration 
were noted—the latter even in cases of no visible 
middle ear damage. ‘‘With one exception, no signifi- 
cant damage was seen in the conduction apparatus 
. . . [but] all degrees of end-organ damage were 
observed, from minimal changes in the outer hair 
cells to disruption of the entire organ of Corti 
through a limited area.’’ Damage to the cochlea 
canal was usually confined to the upper part of the 
first turn and the lower part of the second, but with 
no consistent functional loss to high frequencies.— 
33 references.—A. C. Hoffman. 


574. Schafer, Tillman H. (Navy Electronics 
Laboratory, San Diego, Calif.) Influence of the 
preceding item in measurements of the noise-masked 
threshold by the constant method. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 339.—Abstract. 


575. Schubert, Earl, & Corso, John. (State U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) The effect of a thermal masking 
noise on the pitch of a pure tone. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 358.—Abstract. 


576. van Dishoeck, H. A. E., & van Gool, J. The 
detailed audiogram. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1948, 
47, 149-154.—Rather than varying the intensity of 
only certain fixed frequencies, an audiogram, ‘“‘show- 
ing all dips and defects of hearing in the tonal range 
in a quick and easy manner, can be obtained by 
using a sweep frequency audiometer in the following 
way: The intensity knob is fixed on the zero decibel 
level, viz. the minimum audible at 1000 cycles per 
second, or 10~-"* watt per square centimeter. Now 
the frequency knob is turned from low to high. The 
tonal range at which the howling tone is heard is 
recorded by means of a simple writing mechanism 
mounted on the frequency knob. Afterward the 
intensity is increased each time by 5 or 10 decibels 
till the howling tone is heard over the whole tonal 
range.”"—A. C. Hoffman. 

577. Wortis, S. Bernard, (New York U., New 
York.), & Pfeffer, A. Z. Unilateral auditory-spatial 
agnosia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 181-186.— 
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A case is presented of a 58-year-old male with a 
hematoma 6 cm. in diameter over the right temporo- 
occipital area. Upon admission the patient showed 
difficulty in localizing the examiner’s voice when it 
came from the left side but this auditory-spatial 
agnosia cleared up 2 weeks later. It is probable that 
this patient’s auditory difficulty was a manifestation 
of his general intellectual impairment rather than 
the bilateral destruction of Wernicke’s area.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


[See also abstracts 454, 581, 644, 907. ] 
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578. Brown, Judson S. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.), & Slater-Hammel, Arthur T. (Indiana U., 
Bloomington.) Discrete movements in the horizontal 
plane as a function of their length and direction. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 358.—Abstract. 


579. Chauchard, P. Recherches sur le mécan- 
isme du sommeil. (Researches on the mechanism of 
sleep.) Rev. sct., Paris, 1942, 80, 424-430—In a 
series of chronaximetric researches the author sets 
forth a general conception of the sleep mechanism. 
In natural sleep, the functional suppression of the 
regulative center of chronaxies or center of sub- 
ordination (red nucleus) has for an effect a return of 
chronaxies to their constitutional value, a value high 
for cortical neurones, low on the contrary for peri- 
pheral neurones, whence a discord and a disconnec- 
tion of the centers both in the afferent or sensory 
direction and in the efferent or motor direction. 
The arrest of functioning of the center of subordina- 
tion can spring from an excessive fatigue or from a 
voluntary relaxation, in which the center, removed 
from external reflexogenous solicitations, ceases to 
function like the centers of the frog deprived of cut- 
aneous stimulations. It is possible, moreover, that 
a special center of sleep acts through command of the 


center of subordination—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.) 
580. Corrigan, R. E., & Brogden, W. J. (U. Wis- 


The effect of angle upon pre- 


consin, Madtson.) 
Amer. Psych- 


cision of linear pursuit movements. 
ologist, 1948, 3, 358.—Abstract. 


581. Davis, R. C. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Motor responses to stimuli just above and just below 
threshold. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 358-359.— 
Abstract. 


582. Edwards, A. S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) The 
effect of smoking on tremor. J. appl. Psychol., 
1948, 32, 150-158.—Approximately 100 college 
students were used as subjects in a series of experi- 
ments to determine the effects of smoking on finger 
tremor, using the author’s finger tremometer as a 
measuring device. The results indicated that: (1) 
finger tremor increased after smoking; (2) there 
were greatest increases in finger tremor for smokers 
who inhale, compared with smokers who do not 
inhale, non-smokers inhaling, and non-smokers not 
inhaling; (3) smoking ‘“‘denicotonized”’ cigarettes 
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did not reduce the tremor increases; (4) smoking 
corn silk or breathing cigarette smoke produced no 
significant tremor changes.—C. G. Browne. 

583. Edwards, A. S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Finger tremor and battle sounds. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1948, 43, 396-399.—The finger tremometer 
was used to measure emotional responses to recorded 
battle sounds as compared to tremor during a control 
period. Under control conditions veterans showed 
more tremor than non-veterans, and psychiatric 
patients showed even greater tremor. Battle sounds 
caused increased tremor in veterans but not in non- 
veterans. The increase was most marked in combat 
veterans and psychiatric patients.—C. M. Harsh. 

584. Rosvold, H. Enger. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Effects of electroconvulsive shock on maternal be- 
havior in the white rat. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 348.—Abstract. 

585. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Appetite, palatability and feeding habit: a critical 
review. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 289-320.—The 
purpose of the present review is to survey the experi- 
mental studies relating to food acceptance, since the 
last critical review by the writer in 1941. After 
presenting some general references, the writer deals 
with the following major categories: bodily needs 
and homeostasis, dependence of food acceptance 
upon the organic state, palatability and the environ- 
mental determinants of food acceptance, experi- 
mental methods for the analysis of food acceptance, 
the motivation of food-seeking and food-selecting 
feeding habits, and affective psychology 
79-item bibliography. 


behavior, 
and the science of nutrition. 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 
586. Brunswik, Egon. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Statistical separation of perception, thinking, and 


attitudes. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 342.— 
Abstract. 
587. Butler, E. M. The myth of the Magus. 


Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948. xii, 282 p. $3.75.—The Magus myth 
refers to the ancient belief in the powers possessed 
by certain individuals to control natural forces 
through supernatural means. This book describes 
the works or believed works of some 24 persons from 
Zoroaster to Rasputin. The traditions concerning 
such individuals may be analyzed to show some 10 
factors which form a pattern for their legendary 
biography. The lives and traditions concerning the 
figures discussed are described and analyzed in terms 
of these 10 factors. The beliefs of Christianity ap- 
parently operated to decrease the importance as- 
cribed to legends of the pre-Christian era. During 
the middle ages the powers of the Magi were con- 
sidered diabolic. Within the last century these 
traditions reappear in certain cults.—C. M. Louttst. 


588. Fritz, Martin F. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
A test study of cynicism and idealism. Proc. lowa 
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Acad. Sci., 1946, 53, 269-272.—A 4-choice scale for 
each of 200 test items was administered to 364 
college students in an attempt to measure cynicism 
and idealism. Analysis of the results revealed over- 
lapping of items with which “idealists” and ‘‘cynics”’ 
agreed, but the ‘“‘cynics’’ agreed with a larger 
number of cynical items.—G. D. Lovell. 

589. Kelman, Harold. A new approach to dream 
interpretation. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1944, 4, 89- 
107.—The hypothesis is offered that dreams may 
represent attempted solutions of problems by the 
dreamer. It is pointed out that this differs from 
Freud’s conception and that “our idea of solutions 
being attempted is that of dynamic processes in 
interrelated actions, moving toward goals of a con- 
structive or a destructive nature.’’ Further, “when 
we say solutions are being attempted in a dream we 
really mean that the dream as reported is, as it were, 
a final fixed representation of a number of attempts 
at solution.”” The essential meaning of solution and 
its relation to dream interpretation is examined and 
examples of dreams are discussed.—K. S. Wagoner. 


590. McGinnies, Elliott (U. Alabama, University.), 
Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.), 
& Postman, Leo (/ndiana U., Bloomington.) Per- 
sonal values as determinants of word association. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 328.—Abstract. 

591. Neidt, Charles O. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Relation of cynicism to certain other variables. 
Proc. Iowa Acad. Sct., 1946, 53, 277—283.—Using the 
Fritz Practical Policy Test as a measure of cynicism, 
several comparisons were made between cynicism 
and other variables. Using the chi-square test as a 
measure of significance, male students were found to 
have higher cynical scores than female students to a 
significant degree; students with no religious prefer- 
ence had significantly higher cynical scores; and 
older students had significantly higher cynical 
scores. Of borderline significance was the difference 
between married and unmarried students, the mar- 
ried being more cynical, and engaged students less 
cynical than unmarried. Political preference, fa- 
ther’s occupation, and education made no difference 
in cynical scores.—G. D. Lovell. 


592. Seeman, William. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Daydreams: a study of seven types. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 365.—Abstract. 

593. Webb, Wilse B. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) 
A study of random bar pressing responses as a 
function of drive states. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 333.—Abstract. 


594. Wherry, R. J. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.), & Rethlingshafer, D. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) The structural nature of set. Amer. Psych- 
ologist, 1948, 3, 334-335.—Abstract. 


595. Woods, Walter A. (Stevens Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J.) The role of language handi- 
cap in the development of artistic interest. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 240-245.—100 consecutive 
counselees, veteran applicants for vocational guid- 
ance, are the subjects of this study. The Kuder 
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Preference Record and either the Army Alpha Test 
or the ACE, high school edition, were given to each 
subject. Evidence is presented that a negative cor- 
relation exists between artistic interest and academic 
accomplishment measured in terms of grade com- 
pleted in school and ability in the Army Alpha Test. 
A negative correlation exists between artistic interest 
and verbal and computational interests. The author 
suggests that artistic and mechanical (or manual- 
manipulating) interest was developed primarily 
because activity in these fields afforded these men, 
when they were youngsters in school, the best 
possible medium by which they could express their 
ideas and demonstrate their abilities on a competitive 
basis. 15 references.—S. G. Dulsky. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


596. Bice, Raymond C. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The effects of reinforcement at high speed on the 
learning of telegraphic code. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 355.—Abstract. 


597. Chernikoff, Rube, & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The effect of different in- 
structions upon the occurrence of sensory pre-con- 
ditioning. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 361-362.— 
Abstract. 

598. Crawford, Meredith P. (Vanderbilt U., 
Nashville, Tenn.) Solution of discrimination and 
delayed response problems by nursery school child- 
ren. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 334.—Abstract. 


599. Deese, James. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Stimulus discriminability related to the retroactive 
inhibition of a conditioned response. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 355.—Abstract. 

600. DuBois, Philip H., & Bunch, Marion E. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) A technique for 
group learning studies. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 361.—Abstract. 

601. Estes, William K. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Dissociation of a secondary reinforcer from the 
primary drive. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 359.— 
Abstract. 

602. Farber, I. E. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Factors in the extinction of a fixated response. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 358.—Abstract. 


603. Glixman, Alfred F. (U. Mississippi, Uni- 
versity.) A study of changes in recall of completed 
and incompleted activities in neutral and stress situ- 
ations. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 327.—Abstract. 


604. Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.), 
& Schneider, Dorothy E. ( North Carolina Women’s 
Coll., Greensboro.) Group pre-training for serial rote 
learning by means of a moving picture technique. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 355.—Abstract. 

605. Haggard, Ernest A., & Wilson, William A., 
Jr. (U. California, Berkeley.) Some relations be- 
tween stimuli of varying emotional tone and physi- 
ological, verbal, and learning behavior. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 347-348.—Abstract. 
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606. Hake, Harold W., Grant, David A., & Horn- 
seth, John P. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) General- 
ization and discrimination in the conditioned eyelid 
response to sound stimuli. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 361.—Abstract. 


607. Hornseth, John P., Grant, David A., & 
Hake, Harold W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Sensitization of the Beta-Response of the eyelid to 
light as a function of the wave length of the stimulus. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 361.—Abstract. 


608. Humphreys, Lloyd G. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) The generalization of verbal expectations 
following two conditions of reinforcement. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 347.—Abstract. 


609. Irion, Arthur L. (U. TIilinots, Urbana.) 
Reminiscence and the warming-up effect in pursuit- 
rotor learning. Amer. Pscyhologist, 1948, 3, 355.— 
Abstract. 


610. Jacobs, Alfred, & Brown, Judson S. (Siate 
U. Iowa, Iowa City.) The acquisition of a new re- 
sponse on the basis of conditioned anxiety reduction. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 358.—Abstract. 


611. Karn, Harry W. (Carnegie Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Sensory pre-conditioning 
and the role of set in human subjects. Amer. Psych- 
ologist, 1948, 3, 334.—Abstract. 

612. Kuenne, Margaret R. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Transfer of response in young children on the 
intermediate size problem. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 361.—Abstract. 

613. Langhorne, Maurice Curtis. (Emory U., 
Ga.) The rotated maze and retroactive inhibition. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 328.—Abstract. 

614. Lichtenstein, P. E. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Effects of lobotomy on feeding inhibition and 
“neurosis” in dogs. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
360.—Abstract. 

615. Littman, Richard A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Conditioned generalization of the GSR to 
tones. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 361.—Abstract. 

616. Meyer, Donald R., Grant, David A., & Hake, 
Harold W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Proportional 
reinforcement and the extinction of the conditioned 
GSR. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 361.—Abstract. 


617. Muhlhan, Gertrude. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Effects of electroconvulsive shocks on rat behavior 
in a Dashiell-type of water maze. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 348.—Abstract. 

618. Postman, Leo. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Discussion of Stone’s note on the law of effect. 
Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 344-345.—A short discus- 
sion is presented of G. R. Stone’s critique (see 22: 
2053) of the author’s earlier review of the literature 
on the law of effect (22: 3826).—S. Ross. 


619. Rosenbaum, Gerald. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Temporal gradients in response strength under 
two degrees of motivation. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 359.—Abstract. 
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620. Russell, Wallace A., & Farber, I. E. (State 
U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Retention of verbal material 
as a function of degree of failure experienced in 
original learning. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 355.—- 
Abstract. 

621. Seward, John P. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) A study of the relation between drive and 
habit strength. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 347.— 
Abstract. 

622. Skinner, B. F. 
Concurrent operants. 
359.—Abstract. 

623. Thompson, Merrell E. (New Mexico State 
Coll., Albuquerque.) Place learning versus response 
learning. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 347.— 
Abstract 

624. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Proactive inhibition as a function of 
time and degree of prior learning. Amer. Psych- 
ologist, 1948, 3, 355.—Abstract. 

625. Waters, R. H. (U. Arkansas. Fayetteville.) 
Motivation and learning in a free-choice situation. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 359.—Abstract. 

626. Wolfe, John B. (U. Mississippi, University.) 
Effect of unrewarded consummative responses on 
performance in chickens. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 333 Abstract. 

627. Worchel, 
Marks, Melvin R. 
The effect of sleep prior to learning. 
ologist, 1948, 3, 327—328.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 439, 449, 1013. ] 


(Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 


Philip (U. Texas, Austin.), & 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) 
Amer. Psych- 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


628. Rey, André. (U. Geneva, Switzerland.) 
L’évolution du comportement interne dans la rep- 


résentation du mouvement. (The evolution of 
inner behavior in the imaging of movement.) Arch. 
Psychol., Genéve, 1948, 32, 127, 209-234.—Among 
the numerous factors involved in mental imagery 


and mental development in general, inner movement 
is emphasized and demonstrated. Children and 
adults were asked to draw rapidly a certain com- 
monplace figure. Several trials were given and the 
time of execution measured. Subjects were then 
required to reproduce the movement mentally, as 
quickly as possible, with eyes closed. Successive 
attempts at execution and mental representation 
followed, with time of individual achievement 
noted. The characteristic slowness of some subjects 
and the effect of age or illness influenced graphic 
representation and still more the inner repetition of 
movement. Throughout the investigation interest- 
ing relations were sought.—G. E. Bird. 

629. Weitz, Joseph. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.), & Flurry, Christine. (Barnard Coll., New 
York.) A study of concept formation. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 333.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 881, 1006. ] 
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INTELLIGENCE 


630. Bayley, Nancy. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Consistency and variability of mental test scores 
from three months through eighteen years for a 
constant case sample. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
342.—Abstract. 

631. de Groot, A. D. (Philips Works, Eindhoven, 
Holland.) The effects of war upon the intelligence 
of youth. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 311- 
317.—A Dutch version of the National Intelligence 
Test has been given each year to 13-14-year-old 
candidates of the boys’ industrial school attached to 
the Philips works. IQ's in the post-war years aver- 
age 4 points lower than in pre-war years, presumably 
as a result of educational setback during the war. 
Other tests closely related to school training showed 
more decline from 1944 to 1947 than tests unrelated 
to schooling, thus supporting the contention that 
lack of training was responsible. The evidence 
shows that IQ reflects any conditions which alter 
the rate of mental development.—C. M. Harsh. 


632. Himmelweit, H. T. Intelligence and size of 
family ; their relationship in an adult group of high 
educational standard. Eugen. Rev., 1948, 40, 77-84. 
—Questionnaires and intelligence tests were given 
to 450 university students averaging 24 years in age, 
mostly ex-service men and women, and coming from 
all socio-economic classes, with professional, man- 
agerial, and clerical predominating. A _ negative 
correlation of —.133 + .046 was found, this negative 
trend operating equally in the different socio-eco- 
nomic groups. The negative correlations were not 
affected by the relative homogeneity of educational 
background or of socio-economic status and they 
can not be explained by differences in opportunity. 
Even in this highly selected sample, large families 
tend to have a higher proportion of lower intelligence 
than do small families. The difference between 
students’ sibships and those of the parents is signifi- 
cant (P < .001).—G. C. Schwesinger. 


633. Wolman, B. Hitpathut hasekhel b’gil han’ 


urim. (The development of intelligence in ad- 
olescence.) Hahinukh, 1947-48, 21, 131-148.— 
Secondary school students were examined by 


Terman-Merill scale and also by different collective 
test of intelligence. There was found a continuous 
development of intelligence, also after the 16th year 
of age, and a negative acceleration in it. The intel- 
lectual interest grew in the years 17 and 18 with both 
boys and girls—H. Ormian. 


634. Zimmerman, Frederic T., Burgemeister, 
Bessie B., & Putnam, Tracy J. The ceiling effect of 
glutamic acid upon intelligence in children and in 
adolescents. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 593- 
599.—The effect of glutamic acid upon intelligence 
was evaluated, following one year of treatment. The 
findings indicated that glutamic acid accelerates 
mental functioning in human beings. This accelera- 
tion was found to be of a general nature and was not 
restricted to segments of the intelligence and per- 
sonality of the individual. The greatest improve- 
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ment in intelligence and performance test scores was 
found to occur within the initial 6 months of treat- 
ment. A ceiling in improvement appeared to be 
reached after one year of therapy.—R. D. Weitz. 


[See also abstracts 464, 710, 949. ] 


PERSONALITY 


635. Duffy, Elizabeth. (Woman's Coll., U. North 
Carolina, Greensboro.) Basic dimensions in the de- 
scription of personality. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 337.—Abstract. 

636. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Consistency of the factorial structure of 
personality ratings from different sources. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 360.—Abstract. 

637. Gough, Harrison G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Personality correlates of socio-economic 
status. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 360.—Abstract. 

638. Lasswell, Harold Dwight. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Power and personality. New York: 
Norton, 1948. 262 p. $3.00.—The drive for power 
is a result of compensation for feeling that one is 
weak, contemptible, or unloved. For developing a 
democratic society, children must be taught to 
respect themselves enough to respect others. The 
problem of democratic leadership is the problem of 
social psychiatry to build social health. Self-observ- 
atories for determining the impact of institutions on 
personality must be developed. The task of democ- 
racy is to reduce the provocative effect of social 
institutions and to clarify and communicate the 
goals of democracy. Contextual thinking is neceés- 
sary for achieving that clarification. Appendix 
with Abraham Kaplan on power and influence.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

639. Luchins, Abraham S. ( Yeshiva U., New 
York.) Forming impressions of personality: a 
critique. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 318- 
325.—It is objected that Asch’s studies of impres- 
sions of personality (20: 4654) exclude the real 
gestalt aspects of living personality. They presup- 
pose identity of behavior, trait name, and impression 
of the observer. Moreover, they imply that impres- 
sions are derived from observed traits, rather than 
the traits being abstracted from total impressions. 
There is no evidence that impressions from trait 
names are similar to impressions of real persons. A 
repetition of the experiment with one of Asch’s trait 
lists showed that many students could not fit all of 
the traits into a unified personality sketch. Other 
studies suggest that any personality description 
permits a range of structurizations. Impressions 
depend upon mental set and stereotypes which select 
and distort the traits —C. M. Harsh. 

640. Taylor, Janet A., & Farber, I. E. (State U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) The effect of failure and success 
as a function of ascendancy and submission. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 361.—Abstract. 

641. Vinding, Terkild. Bedgmmelsen af mennes- 
ketyper. (Analysis of personality types.) Menneske 
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og Miljg. 1947, 7, 264-273.—The theories and beliefs 
of personality-analysis of Conrad, Kretchmer, 
Draper, and Shelden are presented as more or less 
opposing those of Reich, Alexander, and Freud. 
Shelden’s temperament scale is presented in which 20 
factors may be rated and which should give a rather 
completed interpretation of personality. This re- 
search was done at Harvard and Chicago universi- 
ties, and is described in detail. The author seems to 
favor the Shelden technique, although he does also 
admit the benefits of psychoanalysis, but does not 
admit the sexual considerations given. The follow- 
ing-named types of personality are described: hys- 
terical, careful, narcistic, and martyr types. More 
investigation and research is needed for classifying 
types of personality, since there are types not in- 
cluded and also there is overlapping of types, as 
stated in the proverb: “It takes all kinds of people 
to make a world.”—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


642. Wolfle, Helen M. (American Psychological 
Assoc., Washington, D. C.) A fundamental principle 
of personality. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 356.— 
Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 457, 477. ] 


AESTHETICS 


643. Ehrenzweig, Anton. Unconscious form- 
creation in art. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1948, 21, 
185-214.—Classical art appears to conform to the 
principles of gestalt psychology, with a few eye- 
catching form features which are the nucleus of the 
composition. Some modern painting, however, pro- 
duces an “‘eye-wandering”’ effect which contradicts 
the gestalt theory. Many artists concern themselves 
with features of the background in a way to resist 
the gestalt principles of organization. In some de- 
signs, as in wall-paper, the pleasing effect comes 
about through subordinating the recurring figure, 
whose detail may never be noticed at all, yet must in 
some way be perceived. It is suggested that art 
appeals to perception of the “depth mind” while 
gestalt psychology has been concerned with “surface 
perception.” To put it another way, the surface 
perception is gestalt-bound, while the unconscious 
or ‘‘depth mind” perception is gestalt-free. Illus- 
trations are given of the evolution of art forms in 
both music and visual art. Gestalt-free art becomes 
secondarily elaborated into styles, just as dreams are 
secondarily elaborated in their recall—EZ. R. 
Hilgard. 

644. Helmholtz, Hermann L. F. On the sensa- 
tions of tone as a physiological basis for the theory 
of music. New York: Peter Smith, 1948. xx, 576 p. 
$12.50.—This is a reprint of the fifth edition pub- 
lished in 1930. The translation is by Alexander J. 
Ellis. 

645. Spoerl, Howard Davis. The status and 
mission of poetry. North Montpelier, Vt: The 
Driftwind Press, 1948. 69 p. $1.50.—The author 
gives a philosophical discussion of poetry as it exists 
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to-day, showing the relationship of personality and 
culture to our poetry. He feels that poetry has lost 
its rightful place in our lives, largely because of the 
poets themselves who fail to realize their missions, 
and that of poetry as a total social process, and as the 
creative resonator of civilized life. Commercialism 
in poetry is condemned as also the selfish aims of 
writers, and the accepted “standardized individual- 
ity” of “poets.” Poetic creation should involve 
originality rather than follow the lead of some 
“authority.”” Beauty and aesthetic achievement 
should be given prominence because poetry is the 
most available of all arts. Poetry interprets experi- 
ence through word patterns, and involves the poet, 
the poem, and the reader. Creation should be an 
urgent challenge, with growth in insight, which is 
possible only through experience and background, 
with progress shown in the currents of rhythm, 
cadence, and metaphors. Poetry enhances and 
reassures, giving an inner vision of eternity through 
it’s contents. However, much illusion and escapism 
is found in “‘poetry,’’ which should rather be a com- 
prehension of life. Poetry offers flexibility, avail- 
ability and sociability, remaining available when 
other arts and religion waver.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


646. Webster, John C. ( Navy Electronics Labor- 
atory, San Diego, Calif.) Player intonation differ- 
ences as related to the bell taper on trumpets. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 338-339.—Abstract. 

647. Weinberg, Rita M. (Psychiatric Inst., Muni- 
cipal Court, Chicago, Ill.) Muscial preferences of 
college students. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 356.— 
Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 557, 558, 595, 727, 782, 790. ] 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


648. Benushevski, I. Ruah haz’man v’gil hay- 
aldut. (Spirit of time and childhood.) Ofakim, 
1948, 5(2), 24-26.—The investigation was made in 
Hungary among Jewish displaced children 10 years 
of age and older. 38% don’t know a good man at 
all; only 1.7% of them, however, do not know a bad 
man. Good men are Stalin, Tildo, Churchill, 
Russians, Englishmen, and Americans, while bad 
men are Hungarian fascist, German Nazis, Hitler. 
34% don’t know joy; 30% will find joy only when 
their parents return. They fear bombs, darkness, 
Gestapo, and loneliness. 31% want food, 25% wish 
to be with their parents, 16% want clothing, only 
10% toys, others wish to go to Palestine.—H. 
Ormian. 

649. Berger, Irving L. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Psychopathologic attitudes of 
frustrated previously employed mothers toward their 
offspring. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 241-249.— 
A group of 22 women gainfully employed in business 
and in professions prior to marriage were studied 
with reference to their maternal and marital atti- 
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tudes at the time they contemplated return to work 
as a result of marital dissatisfactions. Although 
representing a variety of occupations, there were 
similar demands among them for conformity and 
high standard performance in their children as they 
had shown in their previous work. 15 of these 
mothers were perfectionistic; 7 were anxious, over- 
solicitous, and insecure individuals utilizing incon- 
sistent methods in child rearing. 6 of the group also 
showed hostile and rejecting attitudes toward their 
children. In all but 4 cases, no difficulties were en- 
countered with the second-born child. Paternal 
attitudes ranging from rigid, perfectionistic ones to 
self-sacrificing, indulgent tendencies played a role 
in the family conflict — N. H. Pronko. 

650. Bishop, Barbara M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) A measurement of mother-child interaction. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 351.—Abstract. 


651. Boardman, Rhea K. (New York U.), & 
Hildreth, Gertrude. Adjustment problems of the 
gifted. Understanding the Child, 1948, 17, 41-44; 51. 
—The possession of high intelligence or special 
talents intensifies a child's difficulties in adjustment. 
Children must be aided in developing superior 
personal and social traits along with high intellect 
and creative ability. Problems may arise in the 
gifted from highly specialized interests as well as 
from the exploitation of their talents. The school 
program that is largely confined to book learning 
imposes a serious limitation on the gifted child. It 
is the responsibility of parents to consider ways in 
which the home could round out the child’s education 
through the cultivation of interests and work pro- 
jects.—J. L. Gewirts. 

652. Doherty, Winifred. (Tavistock Clinic, Lon- 
don, Eng.) Adolescence and psychological dis- 
orders. Med. Pr., 1948, 219, 508-512.—The normal 
adolescent should possess: an individual point of 
view and behavior; qualities of leadership within the 
group; critical judgment tending in later adolescence 
to become more constructive and less destructive; 
self-control and self-discipline; complete adjustment 
to the particular sex of the adolescent with no feel- 
ings of inferiority about it; interest in a definite career 
and ability to modify the choice of career depending 
on circumstances or changes in health; a definite 
interest in hobbies, both individual and co-operative; 
adjustment to people of totally different types; 
interest in world topics, religion, music, art and the 
beginning of independent reading; a definite interest 
in living and reaching forward to maturity. It is 
urged that adolescents’ problems should be sent to 
practicing psychiatrist for solution and help at an 
early stage— F. C. Sumner. 

653. Foa, U. G. Hashpaat haeda v’hamatsav 
hakalkali al hithabrutam shel y’ladim. (The in- 
fluence of the community and of the economic status 
on grouping of young children.) Hahinukh, 1947-48, 
21, 70-72.—The Palestinian child’s status in a group 
of children depends on his membership in one of the 
Jewish communities (in the order—Occidental, 
Yemenite, Oriental Jews) and on his economic 
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status (good, average, bad), but not on his sex. 
There is a great cohesion between membership in the 
Occidental group and good economic status.—H. 
Ormian. 


654. Hammond, John. (Parents’ Gudiance Clinic, 
Birmingham, Eng.) Some suggestions for the pre- 
vention of mental illness. Med. Pr., 1948, 219, 
326-329.—The best ways to prevent mental break- 
down in later life are: (1) gratification of the natural 
craving for protective love in the small child; (2) 
bringing up of the child in an early environment of 
harmony and affection so that it feels secure and 
forms the idea that the world is a pleasant place so 
that it will have less fear in facing the challenge of 
life; (3) encouraging the child to begin to stand on 
its own legs; (4) sympathetic encouragement and 
avoidance of lodging phantasies in the child; (5) 
answering truthfully of small children’s questions 
regarding ‘“‘where babies come from”’ and other sex 
questions; (6) by example and encouragement and 
help in accepting good sentiments which will later 
develop into good dispositions and form good char- 
acter.— F. C. Sumner. 


655. Harris, Dale B., & Nikolaisen, Katherine. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) A study of personality 
ratings in a representative sample of ten year olds. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 360.—Abstract. 


656. Hollingworth, Leta S. Growing up with a 
gifted child. Understanding the Child, 1948, 17, 
45—47.—The biography of a gifted child is presented. 
—J,. L. Gewitrisz. 


657. Honzik, Marjorie P. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Biosocial aspects of thumbsucking. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 351-352.—Abstract. 


658. Jones, Mary Cover. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Adolescent friendships. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 352.—Abstract. 


659. Kuhlen, Raymond G. (Syracuse U.,N.Y.), & 
Bretsch, Howard S. Sociometric status and personal 
problems of adolescents. Sociometry, 1947, 10, 122- 
132.—In an effort to provide possible hypotheses as 
to the reasons for, or the results of, lack of social 
acceptability, 692 ninth graders with a mean age of 
14.6 years were tested for sociometric status and 
their personal problems were evaluated by means of 
a modified version of the Mooney Problems Check 
List, Junior High Form. The top and bottom 
quartiles of the social status distribution were com- 
pared with the middle half for problems checked. 
Results indicate that those least accepted by grade 
mates had reliably more personal problems checked 
as often present than did the top quartile, with items 
showing concern with social skills, unhappiness and 
lack of status, family problems and dislike of school 
predominating.—H. H. Nowlis. 


660. Long, Alma. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
Qualities judged useful for the objective scoring of 
adolescent interpretations of illustrations of emo- 
tionally toned situations. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 365.—Abstract. 
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661. Minkowska, M., & Fusswerk,—. Le test 
de Rorschach chez les enfants juifs victimes des 
lois raciales. (The Rorschach test with Jewish 
children who were victims of racial laws.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1948, 61, 407-408.—On the 
Rorschach test 70 Jewish children, victims of racial 
laws of the Nazis, show on the whole a certain poverty 
as well as a certain remoteness from reality,—parti- 
cularities which contrast with their vivacity in 
argumentation. Compared with French children, 
they are much more intellectual than observant. 
The influence of the traumatizing event manifests 
itself in the attitude of distrust in regard to the plate, 
through the difficulty of entering into contact with 
it, through fatigability, and above all through parti- 
cular expressions in connection with terrifying scenes 
which they have experienced. Comparison of 4 
particularly demonstrative tests permits one to place 
in relief all these findings; an exceptionally dramatic 
character, defying all imagination on one hand, but 
comforting as to innate resources preserved in 
certain cases, on the other hand.— F. C. Sumner. 


662. Odlum, Doris. The psychological effects of 
the war on British children. Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1948, 61, 406-407.—At the beginning of 
the war in 1939, 750,000 children were evacuated 
from the cities without their parents, thousands with 
only their mother. The purpose was to remove them 
from the danger zone for safekeeping. They were 
not driven away by the enemy without prospect of 
return to theirold home. This measure lasted almost 
a year and was gradually ended as the greatest 
danger appeared to be over. The author questions 
the appropriateness of the evacuation as the children 
suffered from an increasing resentment against those 
left behind, had fear of withdrawal of love on the 
part of their parents, felt themselves set aside. Bed- 
wetting strikingly increased as an effect with boys 
outnumbering girls 4 to 1. In children under 5 
years of age, physical phenomena, emaciation, diet 
ary disturbance became noticeable; children from 7 
to 11 suffered preponderantly of fear and restlessness; 
from 10 years on, difficulties in social adjustment, 
rebelliousness and juvenile delinquencey began to 
increase. Returned to their relatives, particularly 
to their mothers, the children bore the feared air 
attacks astonishingly well and all hardships easily. 
With the second wave of bombarding in 1944 it was 
decided not to evacuate the children again from the 
cities. The author distinguishes two character- 
types among the children: the tough character which 
was highly resistant to psychic disturbance and the 
tender character which was highly vulnerable to 
psychic disturbance in the absence of security. 
F. C. Sumner. 


663. Piaget, Jean. The moral judgment of the 
child. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948. ix, 418 p. 
$4.50.—As a means of investigating moral judg- 
ments of children, the author analyzes the rules of 
the game of marbles and the development of respect 
for rules which children acquire. Piaget traces the 
consciousness of rules as it develops in children 
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through four stages: (1) A task of simple individual 
regularity, (2) A motor pleasure egocentrism, (3) A 
social cooperation idea, (4) An interest in rules for 
their own sake. Relationships between the child’s 
respect for the rules of a game and relations between 
the child and adults are shown. The study of 
moral values of the child was carried on by observa- 
tion and interrogation. The origin of judgment of 
actions is traced to material consequences of an act 
and to intentions of an act. Moral realism is traced 
to causes peculiar to the spontaneous thought of the 
child and to causes brought by constraint by adults. 
Relations of cooperation tend to limit the constraint 
and obligatory rules. The theories of Durkheim, 
Fauconnet, Bovet, and Baldwin are discussed in the 
analysis of the child’s moral judgments. The con- 
clusions emphasize the need for education where 
individual experimentation and reflection carried on 
together aid and balance one another.—D. Everett. 


664. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Prejudice and rigidity in children. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 362.—Abstract. 

665. Shapira, R. Al hayomanim shel b’ne han’- 
urim. (About adolescents’ diaries.) Ofakim, 1947, 
4(4), 40-45.—A questionnaire was administrated at 
Mishmar Haemek—an “Educational Home” of 
collective settlements of Jewish workers in Palestine. 
50% adolescents have written diaries, girls more than 
boys, for a period of a few months to 7 years. The 
diary reflects mainly the author's private life—his 
experiences, conversations, letters, love, friendship, 
kibuts (collective farm), social and national prob- 
music, and contains also his poems, 


lems, arts, 

stories and pamphlets. First an objective descrip- 
tion predominates, afterwards a subjective tone and 
attitude. The diaries do not give a direct answer, 
why one begins and why he stops to write it. Only 


the adolescents showed their diaries to 
someone. There is no connection between literary 
aptitudes and writing diaries—H. Ormian. 


666. U. S., Office of Education. Selected refer- 
ences on gifted children. Understanding the Child, 
1948, 17, 56-64.—An annotated list of 72 references 
on exceptional children is presented.—J. L. Ge- 
wtrts. 

667. Witty, Paul. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) Thirty years of research upon gifted children. 
Understanding the Child, 1948, 17, 35-40.—The 
findings of research upon gifted children are surveyed, 
with emphasis placed on the data presented by 
Terman and Oden in The Gifted Child Grows Up (see 
22: 2080). ‘It appears that the greatest shortcoming 
of educational systems today is their failure to rec- 
ognize and conserve human ability and talent. 
We need better prepared teachers, more abundant 
and varied materials of instruction, and generally 
improved conditions for learning in order to avoid 
further waste of . . . bright and gifted children.” — 
J. L. Gewirts. 


668. Wulf, M. Lapsikhologia shel kaprizot etsel 
y'ladim. (About the psychology of caprices with 
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children.) Ofakim, 1947, 4(1), 2-12.—The child- 
ren’s (also adults’) caprices are symptoms of con- 
flicts between their wishes or drives and the real 
possibilities. They indicate childish narcism. As 
sources of caprices we have: (1) ignorance of reality; 
(2) refusing of demands by someone towards whom 
there is a strong affective relation derived from the 
Oedipus complex; (3) endogenous cases that disturb 
the adjustment to reality. Satisfied caprices 
strengthen them. The paper contains a few case- 
studies gathered in U.S.S.R.—H. Ormian. 


[See also abstracts 473, 498, 598, 612, 630, 633, 705, 
708, 767, 855, 936, 1010. ] 


Maturity & OLp AGE 


669. Brown, Mary Morrow. (Elgin State Hosp., 
Elgin, Ill.) A study of performance on a deteriora- 
tion test as related to quality of vocabulary and 
rigidity. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 372.—Abstract. 

670. Fairweather, D. S. (Stoke Park Colony, 
Bristol, Eng.) Mental disorders in old age. Med. 
Pr., 1948, 219, 389-393.—Mental disorders of old 
age are considered under the headings of (1) the 
psychological changes attributable to senescence 
(transition from one age-period to the next involves 
renunciation of one mode of living and the accept- 
ance of new responsibilities; some have difficulty in 
breaking with the past stage); (2) the neuroses of 
old age (anxiety, depression); (3) the psychoses of 
the senile period (confusional states, senile dementia, 
senile melancholia, paranoia, presbyophrenia, arteri- 
osclerotic dementia); (4) some associated organic 
conditions (strokes); (5) the general principles of 
treatment and management (prophylactic treatment, 
institutional treatment, domiciliary treatment).— 
F. C. Sumner. 


671. Mills, C. A. (Cincinnati Coll. Med., Cincin- 
nati, O.) B vitamin requirements with advancing 
age. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 153, 31-34.—‘‘The 
increase in thiamine requirements (in mgm. per 
Kgm. of food mixture) previously reported with 
advancing age in rats seems to receive further 
verification. None of the other B vitamins studied 
(choline, pyridoxine, reboflavin and pantothenic 
acid) gave an evidence of similar increase in require- 
ments with advancing age.”—R. B. Bromiley. 


672. Sheldon, J. H. (The Royal Hosp., Wolver- 
hampton, Eng.) Some aspects of old age. Lancet, 
1948, 254, 621-624.—A survey of 1 in 30 of the old 
(women over 60, men over 65) people in Wolver- 
hampton (477 in the sample) revealed: women show 
a steady decline in general health with age, but very 
old men have either unduly poor or good health; 
deafness, vertigo, difficulty in moving about in the 
dark, liability to falling show a rising incidence; only 
about 5% live alone and apart from easy contact 
with relatives; neighbors as well as the family con- 
tribute to the care of the old; the main types of 
strain borne by old people are the bringing up of 
grandchildren, the care of defective children and the 
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general care of a spouse in final illness—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

673. Weston, H. C. The effect of age and illu- 
mination upon visual performance with closed 
sights. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1948, 32, 645-653.— 
Twelve subjects, distributed in 5 quinquenniads 
covering about the middle third of life were tested 
under illumination intensities ranging from 0.5 to 
512 foot-candles. The author’s special broken ring 
test was used. Size of detail to be discriminated 
ranged from 1.5 to 4.5 minutes of visual angle. The 
results indicate that visual efficiency is at a maximum 
in early adulthood and thereafter falls off at a rather 
rapid rate. Speed of discrimination is reported in 
terms of the reciprocal of a ‘“‘corrected” accuracy 
score.—M. A. Tinker. 


[See also abstract 843. ] 
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674. Back, Kurt. Interpersonal relations in a dis- 
cussion group. J. soc. Issues, 1948, 4(2), 61-65.— 
Analysis of the kinds of communications between 
members of a discussion group takes into consider- 
ation the speaker, the person or persons addressed, 
and the tone of the communication, whether person- 
ality center or work centered, friendly or aggressively 
toned, etc. Two groups are studied with these as 
indices for the amount of participation, the kinds of 
participation, and the direction of participation.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


675. Bally, Gustav. Zur Anthropologie der Kri- 
egszeit. (The anthropology of war-time.) Schweis. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1948, 61, 22-40.—Primitive 
man had fear of the elemental natural forces sur- 
rounding him. Modern man subjected in industrial 
life to a frustration of his creative talents, to a one- 
sided education which neglects the cultivation of his 
heart, and to the destruction of individuality by 
reason of the leveling process of democratization 
and by reason of the concentration of productive 
means and political and military power in the hands 
of the few, has come to fear mysterious social forces 
beyond his understanding and control. In his help- 
lessness he must for any security depend more and 
more on leaders or dictators for whom he entertains 
an ambivalent attitude of fear and trust and would-be 
leaders who would offer a better salvation. War, 
while feared by all, offers nevertheless a hope to 
stifled peoples not of material gain but of a vast 
liberation. War is entered in this sense with great 
enthusiasm. War enhances immediately the value 
of the technician and gives meaning to an otherwise 
meaningless existence at the same time that it 
increases neurotic phenomena. The psychiatric 
task consists (1) in re-adapting to and inserting of 
the individual in the industrial organization, and (2) 
in finding a meaning of life for the individual.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


676. Barron, Margaret E., & Krulee, Gilbert K. 
Case study of a basic skill training group. J. soc. 
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Issues, 1948, 4(2), 10-30.—The approach to study of 
a discussion group in the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development is detailed together 
with a running description of a group over 14 ses- 
sions. A recorder was used to give a record of the 
verbatim utterances and another recorder to give a 
running account. Each group was set to observe 
processes leading to change in group thinking and to 
recognize direction of change of the group over a 
period. The group members and the leaders came 
together in order to develop skills in handling people. 
Despite this common interest differences developed 
between the faculty and the group members in 
achieving these goals.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


677. Benne, Kenneth D., & Sheats Paul. Func- 
tional roles of group members. J. soc. Issues, 1948, 
4(2), 41-49.—I nstead of categorizing group members 
under the single term of followers, the varying roles 
a person may play within a group are defined and 
described. They are categorized into 3 groups: 
those facilitating the accomplishment of a particular 
task, those of building and maintaining the group, 
and those which satisfy entirely individual needs. 
These roles vary with the problem encountered and 
the stage of work on the problem. Insight into the 
kinds of role a person habitually plays and habitu- 
ally avoids is an instructive device for the members. 


—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


678. Carr, Lowell Juilliard. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Situational analysis; an observational ap- 
proach to introductory sociology. New York: 
Harper, 1948. xiii, 178 p. $2.50.—In order to make 
sociology an observational science it is necessary to 
make “. . . the methodology of finding out, the 
methodology of observation, the core of [the]. . . 
introductory course.’’ The author has therefore 
designed a manual to accompany standard sociology 
texts which provides the contact with real life situ- 
ations usually neglected in introductory social 
science courses. The manual presents a method- 
ology aimed at detaching the observer from the 
phenomena he observes. A situation is defined as 
the social interrelationships constituting a problem 
and is distinguished from background or setting 
factors. Essentially a situation is the perceptual 
field of the observer. Typical assignments for 
analysis are: a quasi-autobiography, the student’s 
college, neighborhood, a newspaper, social change, 
and social planning. Each assignment is preceded 
by a discussion of the nature of the situation to be 
investigated and presents the author’s theory of the 
nature of behavior. This may best be indicated in 
terms of his acknowledgements to “. . . those 
sociologists who have been emphasizing operational- 
ism ... to the Gestalt psychologists and to the 
topologists headed by . . . Lewin.”’ Each chapter 
is accompanied by specific readings and there is a 
final selected bibliography.— R. A. Littman. 

679. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. IJilinois, Urbana.) 
Hypotheses for investigating the relationship of 
leadership to group syntality. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 362.—Abstract. 
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680. Centers, Richard. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) Attitude and belief in relation to oc- 
cupational stratification. J. soc. Psychol., 1948, 27, 
159-185.—A quantitative investigation of ‘cultural 
norms, fundamental rationalizations, and stereo- 
typed beliefs commonly supposed to be held uni- 
formly throughout the American population.” 
Results of interviews with a national cross-section 
of the white adult male population on issues dealing 
with women, religion, progress, success, wealth, 
poverty, opportunity, income, and minority group 
prejudice, are reported with urban, rural, and oc- 
cupational class breakdowns. Race and ethnic 
prejudice is viewed in the light of the data as a 
function more related to level of education than to 
socio-economic status.—J. C. Franklin. 


681. Deutsch, Morton, Pepitone, Albert, & 
Zander Alvin. Leadership in the small group. J. 
soc. Issues, 1948, 4(2), 31-40.—A discussion group 
leader is analysed in reference to his character 
structure, his expressed conscious objectives in the 
group, and his objective behavior as recorded by 
observers during the process of leading a discussion. 
Emphasis is given that leadership is not a single 
trait or capacity but rather a complex involving the 
interaction of individual needs and sentiments with 


various types of social situations—L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. 

682. Doob, Leonard W. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Public opinion and propaganda. New York: 


Henry Holt, 1948. vii, 600 p. $3.75.—A psycholo- 
gical approach to public opinion and propaganda is 
justified since both involve human behavior; this 
approach reduces the complexities to a common de- 
nominator. First are discussed the present status 
of psychology and the major principles of social 
behavior, the latter in terms of stimulus-response, 
personality, drive, reward and punishment, habits, 
attitudes and knowledge. Public opinion is then 
defined, its cultural background analyzed, and its 
behavior described in terms of such mechanisms as 
consistency, rationalization, displacement, projec- 
tion. Opinion measurement is considered in 4 
chapters on sampling, interviewing and question- 
the evaluation of polls, and intensive 
measures. The final chapter on this subject deals 
with the importance of public opinion. The next 7 
chapters are on propaganda, its nature, practitioners, 
content, perception, learning, and relation to per- 
sonality and action. Various media of propaganda, 
such as the press, radio, and motion pictures, are 
described and analyzed in 3 chapters. Finally the 
author discusses the value of the analysis of the field 
as he has presented it. 38 references.— N. L. Gage. 


683. Douglis, Marjorie B. (Brooklyn Coil., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Social factors influencing the 
hierarchies of small flocks of the domestic hen; 
interactions between resident and part-time mem- 
bers of organized flocks. Physiol. Zodl., 1948, 21, 
147-182.—During 2 years observation of peck-order, 
2 hens at a time were removed from their home flock 
according ,to a rotated schedule and introduced for 


wording, 
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short periods either daily or on alternate days into 
from 1 to 5 other flocks. It was found that a hen 
can become an assimilated member of as many as 
5 different flocks with a different status in each and to 
recognize and react to the rank of as many as 27 
individuals. A social hierarchy can be maintained 
whether the members of the flock, either resident or 
assimilated, are present permanently or only at 
intervals, however brief. Newcomers achieving 
high status (alpha, beta, or gamma rank) become 
assimilated within 3 days; those achieving lower 
dominance required from 3 to 6 weeks; some in- 
dividuals under certain conditions remain unas- 
similated. There is some evidence of cooperation 
between partner-hens moved together to strange 
flocks. Factors affecting the assimilation of new- 
comers are discussed—health, conditioning, territory, 
recognition, degree of aggressiveness, sex hormones. 
35 references.—A. C. Hoffman. 

684. Hamor, William A. The role of scientific 
research in human relations. Adv. Mgmt, 1948, 13, 
131-134.—Institutes for research in the natural 
sciences are contributing much to our culture. 
Social science needs equally strong centers of study, 
in which the procedures can be based on those of the 
natural sciences, and in which all scientists can con- 
tribute to the establishment of a new natural science 
that will yield tenable conclusions about our society 
and bring out the principles on which a happy and 
productive society can rest.—H. Moore. 

685. Hart, Hornell (Duke U., Durham, N. C.), 
Bessent, Marian, & Matthews, Helen V. Compara- 
tive standards of social-science periodicals. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1947, 12, 444-447.—The American 
Sociological Review, the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, the Political Science Quarterly, 
and the British Soctological Review were analysed by 
means of Verifiability-Scale ratings previously used 
in rating 8 sociological journals. ‘‘The investigation 
summarized in this article, taken together with allied 
studies to which reference has been made herein, 
justify the following tentative conclusions: 1. The 
rating procedures used provide highly reliable, and 
at least fairly valid, methods for measuring the de- 
grees of scientific verifiability of sociological writings. 
2. Rating by types of articles can be done reliably, 
by intelligent and properly trained students, at the 
rate of 15 or more articles per hour. 3. Rating by 
sample sentences, while important in the develop- 
ment of the verification scale, is not essential to the 
reliability of the results in projects such as are re- 
ported in the present article. 4. The leading soci- 
ological journals have been significantly lower in 
scientific verifiability than the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, but decidedly higher in this 
quality than the numbers of the Political Science 
Quarterly rated herein.” —H. H. Nowlis. 


686. Jenkins, David H. Feedback and group 
self-evaluation. J. soc. Issues, 1948, 4(2), 50-60.— 
To help a discussion group evaluate more effectively 
how it is proceeding, a non-participating observer 
has been used. He reports at the end of a discussion 
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his observations on whether the group has stayed on 
the topic, the point reached in discussion, the rate 
of progress, the amount of participation and what- 
ever improvements have been noted. If these data 
are made known, to the group in a constructive 
manner, they have been found helpful in self- 
evaluation.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


687. Merrill, Franics E. (Dartmouth Coll., Han- 
over, N. H.) The study of social problems. Amer. 
soctol. Rev., 1948, 13, 251-262.—Social problem is 
defined as a situation believed to be a threat to, or 
infringement on, an established social value. An 
analysis of the current status of the scientific study of 
social problems is made in terms of 3 elements, 
“‘(a) a situation capable of measurement, (b) a value 
believed threatened thereby, and (c) a realization 
that the situation and the value may (theoretically) 
be reconciled by group action.’’ Social problems 
express a cross-section of behavior at a particular 
time and do not describe the genesis of behavior 
contrary to social values. The complementary 
approach of ‘‘social disorganization” is suggested for 
the why and how of social problems. Areas of 
needed further investigation are indicated.—H. H. 
Nowlis. 

688. Minkowski, E. Les conséquences psych- 
ologiques et psychopathologiques de la guerre et du 
nazisme ; aspect général du probléme. (The psych- 
ological and psychopathological consequences of the 
war and of Nazism; general aspect of the problem.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychtat., 1948, 61, 280-302. 
—Three psychological and psychopathological con- 
sequences of the war and of Nazism so marked in 
repatriated déportés yet evidenced in people generally 
who were under the Nazi yoke are discussed: (1) 
affective anaesthesia; (2) moral degradation; (3) 
contempt of life and affirmation of or indifference to 
death and cadavers.— F. C. Sumner. 

689. Money-Kyrle, R. E. Social conflict and the 
challenge to psychology. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1948, 21, 215-221.—-As the psychologist faces social 
issues he is caught in a dilemma: if he intervenes he 
may be accused of not being scientific; if he remains 
‘‘neutral”’ he may be evading the challenge of the 
times. An analysis of social motives may be made in 
non-partisan fashion. This is one way in which 
psychology can be helpful. The point is illustrated 
through discussion of political motives from a psy- 
choanalytical viewpoint.—E£. R. Hilgard. 

690. Norflieet, Bobbie. Interpersonal relations 
and group productivity. J. soc. Issues, 1948, 4(2), 
66-69.—The relation of personal liking for a person 
and judgment of productive contribution to a dis- 
cussion was studied by mean of a sociometric ques- 
tionnaire. Personal liking was found to vary in- 
creasingly over the period of study and to correlate 
poorly with the number of contributions made by a 
person to the discussion. Productive contribution 
judgments became narrower over the period of study 
and were more highly related to the total number 
of contributions to the discussion—L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. 
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691. Odier, Ch. Valeur et valence du chef. 
(Value and valence of the leader.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1948, 61, 408-410.—A distinction 
is made between the real objective value of a leader 
and the valence of aleader. The latter is defined not 
by the real value of his personality considered in 
itself but rather by the sum and quality of influ- 
ences which he exerts upon the members of a group 
reunited under his aegis. In the strict sense, it is a 
question in the case of valence of a psychological 
action. Valence is the power of a man to act upon 
the feeling of value of another man or group of men; 
of modifying it in one or another fashion, either by 
restoring it or by fortifying it or on the contrary by 
enfeebling or abolishing it. In the first case the 
valence is positive, in the second negative. One 
might name a number of meritorious persons of high 
value but of no valence (for example, savants) or 
inversely persons of strong valence but of feeble 
value. Hitler had valence but his real objective 
value is in question.— F. C. Sumner. 

692. Pfister, M. Die Filiichtlingsbetreuung als 
massenpsychologisches Problem. (Refugee-care as 
a mass-psychology problem.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1948, 61, 404-405.—The refugee-problem 
is primarily a political one. Humanitarian feelings 
require that asylum be given these refugees. When 
they are interned in large camps, they incline to 
mob-formation. The stored psychic energy of 
totally uprooted people who have been robbed of 
their previous ties and securities explodes in demon- 
strative-aggressive mob-reactions. In years of camp 
life, without possibility of development and activity, 
it comes to simultaneous leveling of many indivi- 
duals, to a dulling of the individual libidinous rela- 
tions to the environment. Serious injuries to the 
individual frequently come about: (1) uprooting- 
and camp-neuroses with anxiety states, depressions, 
dipsomania and psychogenous persecutory ideas; 
(2) active asociality; (3) complete apathy and 
resignation. The latter two are difficult to influence 
psychotherapeutically. Prevention of all three is 
possible through camp leaders capable of contact as 
well as through actively and socially constructive 
refugees within the camp.—F. C. Sumner. 

693. Queener, Llewellyn. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) The development of internationalist attitudes. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 336.—Abstract. 


694. Raknes, Ola. En psykolog ser pd samfunnet 
i dag. (A psychologist examines society to-day.) 
Menneske og Miljg, 1947, 7, 255-263.—The effects 
of the great war are interpreted in social reactions 
to-day, and the attitudes toward democracy and 
dictatorship forms of government. The use of prop- 
aganda is discussed and the conflict between Russian 
and American ideology, and it’s effect on the Euro- 
pean nations and the Orient. The author names 
three factors which are influencing society to-day, 
namely: (1) economic conditions, including working 
possibilities; (2) art and culture of the land, and (3) 
women’s place in the home or in industry. All three 
of these are problems still unsolved in effecting the 
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general unrest found in society to-day. It will be 
necessary in a democratic society to achieve feelings 
of well-being, security and satisfaction in order to 
progress, and the problem of achieving this progress 
must be solved in the future.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

695. Routek, Joseph S., [Ed.] (Hofstra Coll., 
Hempstead, N. Y.) Social control. New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1947. viii, 584 p. $5.00.—A college 
textbook to which a number of collaborators have 
contributed. A first section is concerned with the 
nature of social control, and the relation of this con- 
cept to other concepts. A second section of six 
chapters considers successively the role of six groups 
of institutions in social control. The third and 
longest section deals with means and techniques of 
social control (e.g., chapters on ideologies, leader- 
ship, language, violence, and terror). Final sections 
relate social control to public opinion and media of 
communication, and discuss critical contemporary 
problems of social control.—J. L. Chald. 


696. Seeman, Melvin. (Ohio Siate U., Colum- 
bus.) Moral judgment: a study in racial frames of 
references. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1947, 12, 404-411.— 
In order to test the hypotheses that moral judgments 
would be differentially distributed for 2 similar 
populations, if the racial frames of reference for the 
judgments were dissimilar, and that those more 
prejudiced against the Negro would exhibit a 
significantly different pattern of response to moral 
judgment situations involving Negro persons rather 
than white persons, while relatively unprejudiced 
groups would not demonstrate such difference, the 
6 least class-typed of the 12 situations contained in 
the Cuber-Pell ‘‘Moral Evaluations Questionnaire” 
were presented to 283 college students. “It appears 
clear that the importance of the concept of the 
referential frame in moral judgment is indicated: 
though it remains for further research to examine 
more discriminately the precise nature and scope of 
these for moral (and other types of) judgment.” 
The present method is suggested for use in exploring 
the kind of relationship of moral judgment to social 
processes, in discovering research clues regarding 
operation of particular personality mechanisms. 
Results indicate the need for caution in the interpre- 
tation of projective and semi-projective techniques 
for the study of specific attitudes.—H. H. Nowlis. 
Pitirim A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The reconstruction of humanity. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1948, xii, 247 p. $3.00.— 
Legal, political or economic cures for the “‘ills of 
society” are doomed to failure because they are self 
contradictory. An aggressive attack upon the 
United Nations, “One World,” “laissez-faire” and 
similar notions is based upon the argument that they 
are unilateral attacks upon a problem involving the 
very essence of human life. Their failure is due to 
their neglect of the “. . . decisive factor of altruism 
and love.” A consideration of egoism and altruism 
leads to the proposal that there is no “. . . single 
factor (somaic, biophysical, psychological, or mental 
similarities and dissimilarities)"’ which can be con- 
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sidered basic. It is concluded that reconstruction 
depends upon the simultaneous manipulation of the 
“trinity” of culture, social institutions, and personal- 
ity. The major changes proposed are those which 
will replace the present “‘sensate”’ type of culture by 
one more idealistic, with values derived from early 
Christianity, Yoga, and Buddhism. The implica- 
tions of this transition is explored in detail with 
respect to possibility, means, and cautions.—R. A 
Littman. 


[See also abstracts 460, 863, 866, 932, 1007. ] 


MetHops & MEASUREMENTS 


698. Banks, Seymour, Meier, Norman C., & 
Burke, Cletus J. Laboratory tests of sampling tech- 
niques: comment and rejoinders. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1948, 12, 316-324.—In a previous issue of 
this Quarterly, Meier and Burke described a method 
of testing the relative merits of area and quota 
sampling by drawing various samples from a known 
universe. In this article Banks criticizes the previ- 
ous paper and Meier and Burke reply to those 
criticisms.—H. F. Rothe. 


699. Boder, David P. (Jilinois Inst. Technology, 


Chicago.) The psychological and anthropological 
approach to topical-autobiographies of displaced 
persons. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 362.— 
Abstract. 


700. Deri, Susan, Dinnerstein, Dorothy, Hard- 
ing, John, & Pepitone, Albert D. Techniques for 
the diagnosis and measurement of intergroup atti- 
tudes and behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 248- 
271.—The methods of diagnosing and measuring 
intergroup attitudes and behavior are discussed 
from the standpoint of the various possible tech- 
niques of data collection. The methods treated are 
observation, personal and public records, specific 
performances, sociometry, interviews, question- 
naires, pictorial techniques, and projective tech- 
niques. 67 references.—S. Ross. 


701. Gage, N. L. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
Scaling and factorial design in opinion poll analysis. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 362.—Abstract. 

702. Hyde, Robert W., & York, Richard H. 
(Boston Psychopathic Hosp., Boston, Mass.) A 
technique for investigating interpersonal relation- 
ships in a mental hospital. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1948, 43, 287—299.—As a contribution to the study 
of group dynamics the Moreno sociogram is ex- 
tended to describe temporal sequence and type of 
interpersonal relations. By use of graphic symbols 
and numbered comments, a single observer can re- 
cord the interaction of a dozen or more persons, 
indicating group activities and sequence of inter- 
action of persons in categories of speech, movement, 
or attention. Three illustrations show how the 
method works for 15-minute observations in the 
admission ward of a mental hospital, providing an 
objective basis for evaluating the status (or progress) 
of patients in group socialization. It can show the 
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effectiveness of a therapist or the influence of 
members of the group upon one another.—C. M. 
Harsh. 


703. Twichell, Allan A. An appraisal method for 
measuring the quality of housing. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1948, 13, 278-287.— With a view to measuring 
the housing needs of a community “‘in such a fashion 
as to serve the policy-making purposes of all agencies 
concerned with housing and planning .. .’’, the 
Alpha Appraisal Method is presented. Schedules, 
consisting of objective items, yield basic data for 
structures and dwelling units and for physical 
neighborhood environment. Scoring is done in the 
office with templates carrying rating scales for each 
item. Total, subtotal and item scores distinguish 
good house and environment, show broad nature of 
deficiencies, reveal incidence of individual defects. 
The method can be carried out by the personnel of 
regular staffs of city government departments.— 
H. H. Nowlis. 


[See also abstracts 444, 923, 925. ] 


CuLTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


704. Ackerknecht, Erwin H. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) Che Eskimo. Ciba Symposia, 1948, 10, 
894-924.—This review of Eskimo culture considers 
the adjustment of these peoples to their environ- 
mental conditions, their social and religious life, and 
the question of diseases among them. The author 
points out that the Eskimos have a relatively good 
physical healthiness, but they have an “inclination 
towards mental disturbances, especially hysteria 
and phobias.’"—C. M. Louttit. 

705. Axline, Virginia M. (U. Chicago, [Iil.) 
Play therapy and race conflict in young children. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 300-310.—Play 
therapy offers a means of studying and perhaps of 
relieving race conflict. Therapeutic play sessions 
were held once a week for groups of 4 children who 
were either withdrawn or aggressively antisocial. 
The presence of a Negro girl and a Jewish boy in 2 
groups led to several flare-ups of race prejudice at 
times of frustration. Records of 5 sessions show how 
the children, in this permissive atmosphere, ex- 
pressed their feelings with increased frankness, 
observed the unpleasant results, and accepted re- 
sponsibility for their attitudes. In some cases the 
therapist helped to ease tension, but the children 
soon learned to respect one another and to avoid the 
race and color distinction.—C. M. Harsh. 


706. Carter, Launor F. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
The identification of “racial” membership. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 279-286.—A race 
prejudice questionnaire was administered to 290 
Rochester students, who were then asked to judge 
the racial background of 45 second generation 
Mediterraneans, Jews, and North Europeans pic- 
tured on lantern slides. Almost half of the faces 
were misclassified, failing to fit the stereotypes, 
although others were nearly always classified cor- 
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rectly. There was a negligible correlation between 
prejudice and correctness of classification, but 
earlier findings were confirmed in showing less pre- 
judice among women, non-veterans, teachers, and 
upperclassmen.—C. M. Harsh. 


707. Dobyns, Henry F. The Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act and Federal withdrawal. Appi. Anthrop., 
1948, 7(2), 35-43.—The Indian Reorganization Act 
has been criticized for delaying the assimilation of 
Indians in the U. S. A defense of the Act is made 
with particular reference to the Papago who have 
prospered under its provisions. Other groups have 
either not been retarded or have been unaffected byit. 
Anthropologists must, in view of the planned with- 
drawal of federal protection, devise means to as- 
certain readiness for independence —L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. 


708. Frankenstein, Carl. (Henrietta Szold Found- 
ation, Jerusalem.) Child care in Palestine. Jewish 
soc. Serv. Quart., 1948, 25, 23-35.—Some 28% 
(195,000) of the Jewish population of Palestine is 
below the age of 15. 63% of all Jews live in Jeru- 
salem, Tel-Aviv, and Haifa while only 20% (not all 
agricultural) is rural. The many Oriental Jewish 
communities (22% of the population), having a 
birth rate twice that of European Jews, “‘are, as a 
rule, relatively backward in their mental develop- 
ment, mode of life, social, and educational struct- 
ure” and aré predominantly slum dwellers. “. . . 
the proportional number of maladjusted and delin- 
quent children in Palestine is considerably higher 
than in European countries or in the United States 
(. . . if we compare relatively normal periods).” 
Considering these salient features of the situation, 
the author discusses comprehensively the scope and 
organization of present services. The need for and 
necessary aims of an adequate program are stressed 
with emphasis placed on provision of child care and 
education on a national basis for all which must be 
geared to eliminate the prevailing cultural conflict 
between Oriental and European Jewish ethnic 
groups.—J. C. Franklin. 


709. Frenkel-Brunswik, Else. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Family patterns and ideology. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 350.—Abstract. 


710. Gaw, Esther Allen. Testing sixth grade 
children of El Salvador with the Stanford-Binet 
(1937). Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 343-344.— 
Abstract. 


711. Glick, Clarence E. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Collective behavior in race relations. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 287-294.—Analysis of race 
relations in terms of racial, interracial and non-racial 
movements is used as the basis for a discussion of the 
role of social movements in social change. These 
types of social movements should be regarded as 
divisions of a continuous series and should be con- 
sidered with respect to a collective action continuum 
in the dominant group which would run from re- 
actionary to revolutionary. When racial accom- 
modation is in the process of breaking down ‘there 





occur forms of collective action, primarily types of 
social movements, which ultimately involve both 
dominant and subordinate groups.’” These may be 
both interracial and non-racial. Interracial move- 
ments are fundamentally concerned with the social 
consequences of the incomplete merger of 2 societies 
and each interracial movement is composed of 
different combinations of persons of the 2 groups, the 
coexistence of which introduces new axes of inter- 
group conflict. These interracial movements which 
develop rivalry and conflict among themselves are 
yet mutually beneficial and the fact of their co- 
existence is an element in the social change process. 

H. H. Nowlis. 

712. Goldstein, Naomi Friedman. The roots of 
prejudice against the Negro in the United States. 
Boston: Boston University Press, 1948. ix, 213 p. 
$2.50.—The peculiar virulence of prejudice toward 
Negroes in the United States is a result of their being 
the only ethnic group that occupied a slave status in 
our history. The myth of the happy Negro under 
slavery and other stereotypes served as an apology 
for the system, just as they are rationalizations 
especially instrumental in promoting the expression 
of prejudice. Those who accept or repeat anti- 
Negro prejudice are rewarded in our culture for 
doing so. Those who refuse to conform to the norm 
of bigotry suffer psychic loss as well as that of 
physical well-being.—G. K. Morlan. 

713. Hollingshead, August B. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Selected characteristics of classes in 
a Middle Western community. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1947, 12, 385-395.—The population of a community 
of 10,000 was stratified into 5 classes by means of a 
rating procedure. The characteristics of 4 of the 5 
strata were studied by means of schedules, interviews 
and other applicable field techniques. 3 tentative 
conclusions are offered: “First, each of the five 
strata, as delimited by the procedures used, has a 
distinct sub-culture. Second, identification with a 
given class or stratum is dependent upon the pos- 
session of a constellation of appropriate traits. 
Third, the members of each class participate in 
community activities in significantly different ways 
from the members of other classes.—H. H. Nowlis. 


714. Jenkins, Martin D., & Randall, Constance 
M. (Howard U., Washington 1, D.C.) Differential 
characteristics of superior and unselected Negro 
college students. J. soc. Psychol., 1948, 27, 187- 
202.—Total group performance on standardized 
tests made by the National Survey of Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes (1940-41) conducted by U. S. 
Office of Education of 5,578 freshmen and seniors in 
48 Negro colleges is examined to answer the question 
“What differences in background factors exist be- 
tween a superior group and an unselected group of 
Negro college students?” The superior group of 
freshmen (top 4%) and seniors (top 5%) had signific- 
antly higher familial incomes, higher parental oc- 
cupational educational status, fewer siblings, and 
attended non-segregated urban schools. Moreover 
the typically superior as compared with the un- 
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selected college students were usually younger, dis- 
proportionately male, and more frequently enrolled 
in and were products of the better colleges. Numeric- 
ally, however, the ‘‘superior Negro college students 
were drawn predominantly from homes of relatively 
low educational, occupational, and economic level 
and . . . from subaverage elementary and second- 
ary schools."" The background of Negro college 
students significantly associated with superior per- 
formance was not commonly shared by the unselected 
Negro college student population and, therefore, as 
between whites and Negroes, comparisons of intel- 
ligence and scholastic achievement ‘‘are apt to prove 
misleading in the absence of control of the educa- 
tional and social background factors."—J. C. 
Franklin. 


715. Joffe, B. M. Vocational training of Jews in 
Europe. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1948, 25, 76-85.— 
Since VE day vocational training or retraining has 
been provided for some 46,000 European Jews by 
JDC-ORT programs. Pupil enrollment has been 
predominantly in needle trade occupations (over 
40%) with relatively few being prepared for work in 
the technical, mechanical, and building trades. If 
trainee-graduates are to be employable and find op- 
portunities for work, the training programs must be 
brought into line with labor market conditions and 
trends.—J. C. Franklin. 


716. Kecskemeti, Paul, & Leites, Nathan. (536 
E. 85 St., New York 28.) Some psychological hypo- 
theses on Nazi Germany: III. J. soc. Psychol., 1948, 
27, 241-270.—The German national character is 
described in psychoanalytic terms as prototypically 
compulsive-neurotic and with frequent use of ex- 
amples of German language denotations and con- 
notations, the authors continue their diagnosis under 
the headings Danger and Protection, Depression and 
Elation, Order and Disorder, Method and Spontane- 
ity, Isolation and Integration, Rigidity and Sudden 
Change, Possessiveness, and Doubt and Dogmatism. 
(see 22: 4903).—J. C. Franklin. 


717. Lee, Dorothy. (Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.) Are basic needs ultimate? J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1948, 43, 391-395.—Anthropologists are 
hampered by the psychological assumption that 
action occurs in answer to a list of needs. Other 
culture patterns are not easily interpreted in terms 
of our lists of needs, nor does their ultimate goal seem 
to be physical survival. The writer believes that 
value is the basic motivation, and that adjustive 
needs are incompatible with the notion of value. 
Value is inherent in a total situation. Culture ex- 
presses the basic values of a society, but needs are 
merely a product of cultural training. 21 refer- 
ences.—C. M. Harsh. 


718. Loomis, Charles P., & Schuler, Edgar A. 
(Michigan State Coll., East Lansing.) Acculturation 
of foreign students in the United States. Appi. 
Anthrop., 1948, 7(2), 17-34.—At the time of their 
arrival and 1 year later tests were given to trainees 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture who had 
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come to this country from various Latin-American 
states. The tests included measures of ability in 
English, rating of items for their typicalness of the 
U. S. or their own countries, rating of preference for 
these items, and a test of information about the 
U.S.A. It is concluded that the experience is suc- 
cessful in increasing acceptance of scientific, utili- 
tarian and democratic aspects of U. S. culture, al- 
though rejection of the treatment of women and of 
Negroes was also noted. Motion pictures, machinery 
and professional journals were the main channels of 
information.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

719. Moses, Earl R. (Morgan State Coll., Balti- 
more, Md.) Differentials in crime rates between 
Negroes and whites, based on comparisons of four 
socio-economically equated areas. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1947, 12, 411-420.—Felony cases for the year 
1940 were studied in 4 urban areas, 2 white and 2 
Negro, which had been equated for race, sex and age 
composition, home ownership and tenant occupancy, 
occupational patterns, education, and number of 
persons in a household. Characteristic similarities 
and differences between the white and Negro areas 
are summarized. Felony rates and juvenile delin- 
quency rates were markedly higher for the Negro 
areas. All murder and manslaughter offenses were 
committed by Negroes. Failure to consider such 
non-objective factors as cultural meanings basic to 
behavior patterns characteristic of a group in equat- 
ing the areas is suggested as an explanation of the 
differential rates. ‘‘Due to a low socio-economic 
status, accentuated by racial proscriptions, the 
Negroes in these areas, even as elsewhere, do not have 
a freedom of wholesome expression comparable to 
that of a similarly situated white group.’—H. H. 
Nowlis. 

720. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Dealing 
with social tensions: a presentation of client-centered 
counseling as a means of handling interpersonal 
conflict. New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
1948. 30 p.—The principles basic to nondirective 
individual psychotherapy are applicable to the study 
and correction of group and social conflicts. The 
basis for the use of the method with groups is “the 
basic motivation for change appears to be a socially 
and biologically based preference for harmonious 
rather than antagonistic relations, for mutuality 
rather than complete selfishness, for a high degree of 
individual independence rather than submissive- 
ness.”’ Specific behavior may be determined by ex- 
ternal influences, but creative and integrative in- 
sight are also of great importance. The “cure’’ for 
hatred between groups does not lie in external 
psychological forces but within the positive, creative, 
and integrative strengths which the groups possess 
and which may be released through a catalytic type 
of therapy. 17 references.—M. L. Pignatelli. 

721. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Generalized mental rigidity as a 
factor in ethnocentrism. J. abnorm. soc. Psycholl., 
1948, 43, 259-278.—Personality studies of ethno- 
centric vs. tolerant individuals lead to a postulate 
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that social prejudice is a sign of mental rigidity and 
concreteness of thought. To test the postulate, 
college students were separated into high- and low- 
prejudice groups by the Calif. Ethnocentrism Scale, 
and children by the Calif. Attitude Scale. Rigidity 
was indicated by the solution of water jar problems, 
after establishing a set for complex solutions. The 
more ethnocentric subjects showed more persistence 
in complex solutions when simple ones would suffice, 
and more concreteness in using scratch paper or 
giving long verbal solutions. Similar but less 
significant results were obtained with map problems, 
some of which could be solved by using diagonal 
short-cuts. 33 references.—C. M. Harsh. 


722. Sanford, R. Nevitt. (U. California, Berk- 
eley,), & Levinson, Daniel J. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Ethnocentrism in relation to some 
religious attitudes and practices. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 350—351.—Abstract. 


SocIAL INSTITUTIONS 


723. Brimhall, Dean R., & Otis, Arthur S. 
Consistency of voting by our congressmen. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 1-14.—To a marked degree, 
the future vot ng of an individual congressman can 
be predicted from his past record. The voting of 512 
congressmen for 5 years was tabulated as being 
“progressive” or “‘anti-progressive.”” By a percent- 
age method, a scale value was established whereby 
each congressman was rated from “‘liberal’’ to ‘‘con- 
servative’ (1 to 7) for each year. Results are 
tabulated for each representative and senator. 
There are 46 chances in 100 that his scale value will 
not change from 1 year to the next, 83 chances in 
100 that his scale value will not change more than 
1 unit, and 95 chances in 100 that his scale value 
will not change more than 2 units. Suggestions for 
additional research on consistency of political groups 
are made.—C. G. Browne. 

724. Gage, N. L., & Shimberg, Ben. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Senatorial “progressivisim”: two 
uni-dimensional scales and their correlates. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 362.—Abstract. 


725. Hatch, David L. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.), 
& Hatch, Mary A. Criteria of social status as de- 
rived from marriage announcements in the “New 
York Times.”” Amer. sociol. Rev., 1947, 12, 396-403. 
—Marriage announcements featured by the social 
editors of the New York Times during Junes of a 10 
year period were analysed to determine the char- 
acteristics common to the group assumed to be at 
the top of the social system in New York City and 
the integrating standards of this group. ‘The 
vagueness and mobility of what we assume to be an 
upper social class in New York City is emphasized 
by the difficulty of finding any clear-cut definition 
of such a group.’”’ Some factors contributing to 
mobility and some criteria of status are suggested. 
—H. H. Nowlis. 


726. Lacombe, Roger. La crise de la démocratie. 
(The crisis of democracy.) Paris: Presses Univer- 
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sitaires de France, 1948. 155 p. 150 fr.—In dis- 
cussing the crisis which confronts the democratic 
form of government today, the author asserts that 
there are certain basic problems for which remedies 
must be found. Among these are the problems of 
class struggle, the political repercussions of capital- 
ism, economic crises, and finding the best means of 
expression of the people’s will. It is suggested that 
a 3-fold conception of democracy must prevail: (1) 
the ideal democracy must strive to make the indi- 
vidual truly free; (2) it must extend its activity into 
economic affairs; (3) the wishes of the people must 
not be limited to the election of a Parliament only, 
but must be active in the formation of groups not 
solely legislative in function.—P. K. Hastings. 


727. Schuessler, Karl F. (Jndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Social background and musical taste. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 330-335.—Measuring musical 
taste on a 5 point scale and using occupation as an 
index of socio-economic background, the relationship 
between the 2 was measured by classifying a set of 
individuals by musical taste and by socio-economic 
background and determining whether the 2 classi- 
fications were independent. Results on 1,077 sub- 
jects indicate that “‘musical taste is conditioned by 
persistent biases or attitudes which, in turn, reflect 
the differentiating force of occupation, age, and sex 
on cultural experience.”—H. H. Nowlis. 


728. Spaulding, Charles B. (Whittier Coll., Calif.) 
Cliques, gangs, and networks. Social. soc. Res., 
1948, 32, 928-937.—Cliques, gangs, and networks 
are defined and differentiated. Their functions are 
analyzed and their importance to the persons com- 
prising them examined. A review of the literature 
and suggestions for research are included.—John E. 
Horrocks. 

729. Van Mierlo, S. La Science, la raison et la 
foi. (Science, reason and faith.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1948. 284 p. 380 frs. 
The author, an engineer, undertakes to show the 
error of thinking that religious faith is in opposition 
to reason and owing to ignorance, fear, etc. On the 
contrary, faith is a consequence of loving the truth, 
since current science, far from confirming material- 
istic theories, obliges us to be spiritualists—J. R. 
Kantor. 





[See also abstract 452. | 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


730. Hayakawa, S. I. What is meant by Aristo- 
telian structure of language? Lic. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1948, 4, 225-230.—The author discusses Korzybski’s 
point of view relative to the relationship between 
language structure and behavior. The linguistically 
uninformed habitually consider language as objective 
and independent of speakers and hearers. In reality 
a language is not merely systematized symbolization 
but rather consists of semantic reactions produced by 
the symbols in the individuals who speak and under- 
stand the language. Traditional language structure 
and semantic reactions tend to be two-valued, either 
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true or false, right or wrong, etc. ‘In place of these 
patterns Korzybski proposes what he calls an ‘in- 
finite-valued orientation,’ based on internalizing of 
modern probability logics."—H. R. Myklebust. 


731. Herman, David T. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) An experimental study of hearer 
language behavior. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
356.—Abstract. 

732. Kappel, Joseph W. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Book clubs and the evaluation of books. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 243-252.—The great 
increase in book clubs has promoted, rather than 
decreased, the sale of books through regular, non- 
club, channels. An evaluation of the quality of book 
club publications shows that they have not led to a 
lowering of literary standards. In this connection, 
however, there are great differences among clubs 
since they use various criteria of selection. The 
criterion of quality used in this study was based 
upon the favorableness or unfavorableness of the 
reviews given each book. A sample of best sellers 
and a random sample of books were analyzed for 
comparative purposes.—H. F. Rothe. 


733. Lean, Martin. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) The empirical criterion of meaning. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 326.—Abstract. 

734. Meyers, Russell. The nervous system and 
general semantics: the aims of general semantics 
and the method of science. Lic. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1948, 4, 231-245.—People unwittingly bring estab- 
lished images and language stereotypes into everyday 
situations. Stereotypes often impede effective daily 
living. Examples of uncritically accepted abstrac- 
tions are “up”’ and ‘“‘down,”’ a concept which delayed 
development of astronomy, the use of ‘“‘temperature”’ 
and “‘heat’’ synonomously, which hampered physics, 
and the acceptance of “map” as being the “terri- 
tory.”” General semantics contends that ‘no in- 
quiry can be properly projected, no phenomena 
adequately examined, no understanding competently 
reached and no course of action fittingly recom- 
mended which fails to take into account the ‘ab- 
stracting’ role of the perceiver and the inhibitory and 
facilitative effects of his established language habits 
upon his process of ‘abstracting.”” 47 references.— 
H. R. Myklebust. 


[See also abstract 996. ] 


SoctaL ACTION 


735. Cantril, Hadley. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The human sciences and world peace. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1948, 12, 236-242.—This report describes 
the work done to date and the probable future 
course of the UNESCO “Tensions Project,’’ (ten- 
sions affecting international understanding). This 
project exists primarily to encourage, support, and 
bring into focus the many research and action 
studies now in progress throughout the world. Eight 
UNESCO resolutions are quoted and a proposed pro- 
cedure for accomplishing each is outlined.—H. F. 
Rothe. 
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736. Deisenroth, Carl E. (Pasadena (Calif.) 
Guidance Center for Veterans.) A community-cen- 
tered guidance program. Empimi Serv. Rev., 1947, 
15, 29-30.—The development of a guidance center 
designed to be integrated with other community 
services is described.—C. P. Froehlich. 


737. Lanzer, Irving A. Forensic social case work: 
an analytical survey. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1948, 
39, 34-48.—Sociologically integrated, the problems 
of case work in an authoritarian setting are surveyed. 
The various schools of thought, approaches and forms 
of therapy are analyzed. Included is a comprehen- 
sive statement of case work objectives in correctional 
work. An analysis of these objectives shows that 
they include environmental—manipulative tech- 
niques; educational and informational therapy; atti- 
tudinal, permissive and deep therapy, or emotional 
re-education; and generic as well as specifically 
authoritarian case work techniques and processes. 
Thus, in practice, whatever theories and standards of 
social work systems, forensic social case work is 
likely to run the range of generic case work fields. 
It is also likely to have to formulate and apply dis- 
tinctively unique techniques and processes, derived 
from the operation of ‘“‘legal’’ authority as the 
specifically differentiating factor in the case work 
program of a correctional agency.—J. Barron. 


738. McClelland, William A., & Sinaiko, H. 
Wallace. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) An in- 
vestigation of a counselor attitude questionnaire. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 363.—Abstract. 


739. Silverberg, William V. Present trends in 
psychoanalytic theory and practice. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1943, 3, 54—56.—Within the framework 
of Freudian constructs, Freud’s account of the 
Oedipus complex is reinterpreted on the basis that 
this complex does not occur in all cultures and is not 
conditioned solely by biological factors. Further, 
the inadequate solutions to the Oedipus situation is 
not regarded as necessarily basic to formation of 
neuroses. Though neurosis is considered partly pre- 
Oedipal in origin, the author believes that the out- 
come of the Oedipus situation through which the 
child may pass is undesirably influenced by a con- 
sistent parental attitude which blocks effective ag- 
gression. By effective aggression the author means 
the ‘‘quality of feeling that one can gain satisfactions 
and security by one’s own means whenever one wants 
or needs them”’ and accordingly, ‘‘it is inconceivable 

. that the outcome of the Oedipus situation 
should not be vastly affected by the degree of self- 
confidence and self-reliance which the child brings 
into this situation as a result of its previous experi- 
ence with the factor of effective aggression.” In 
this manner effective aggression may be involved in 
final outcome of the Oedipus situation —<X. S. 
Wagoner. 
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740. Topper, R. C., & Topper, M. E. Significance 
of theory in clinical psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 335.—Abstract. 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


741. Altus, W.D. (U. California, Santa Barbara.) 
Correlates of certain M.M.P.I. scales found in the 
Group Rorschach for 100 “‘normal’’ colege students. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 349.—Abstract. 

742. Aron, Betty. (U. California, Berkeley.) A 
method for the analysis of the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 341.—Ab- 
stract. 

743. Bay, Margaret S., & Berks, Mary D. (Psy- 
chiatric Inst., Munictpal Court, Chicago, Ill.) Com- 
prehension, similarities, and digit symbols of the 
Wechsler Bellevue Scale used in a court clinic. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 365, 372.—Abstract. 

744. Brener, Roy. (Hines V.A. Hosp., Chicago, 
Ill.) A preliminary study on form evaluation in the 
Rorschach. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 362.— 
Abstract. 

745. Buhler, Charlotte (County General Hosp., 
Los Angeles, Calif.), Buhler, Karl, & Lefever, Welty 
D. Development of the basic Rorschach score with 
manual of .directions. Los Angeles, Calif: Ror- 
schach Standardization Studies, No. I, 1948. ix, 
190 p. (Mimeo.)—Results of an attempt to extend 
the standardization of the Rorschach are presented 
in this volume. A basic Rorschach score indicating 
the “level of integration” and differential diagnostic 
signs are described. These are based upon analysis 
of 518 cases made up of nine clinical groups. The 
groups include 46 normals, 53 nurses, and 7 patho- 
logical groups. For some analyses the major groups 
are broken down into several subgroups. Tables in- 
dicate the level of integration for the clinical groups 
and the values of significant signs in the different 
diagnostic groupings thus providing a basis for 
differential diagnosis. Interpretation of the meaning 
of individual signs is drawn from the relative 
strength of the signs in the diagnostic categories. 
A somewhat specialized method of administration, 
scoring and weighting responses is described. The 
scoring method is based upon the Klopfer-Kelly 
system. Extensive statistical analysis of results is 
presented. The appendix provides 20 sample cases 
illustrating the method.—J. B. Rotter. 

746. Carrington, Dorothy H. (Jilinois Inst. 
Technology, Chicago.) A study of the validity of 
Cardall’s Test of Practical Judgment. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 364.—Abstract. 

747. Clark, Jerry H. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) Some M.M.P.I. correlates of certain 
color responses in the Group Rorschach test. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 349.—Abstract. 

748. Cox, Beverly F., & Sargent, Helen D. 
( Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) The common 
responses of normal children to ten pictures of the 
Thematic Apperception Test series. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1948, 3, 363.—Abstract. 
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749. Cross, Orrin H. (U. Alabama, University.) 
A study of faking on the Kuder Preference Record. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 329.—Abstract. 


750. Franck, Kate. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
A completion test as a masculinity-feminity scale. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 350.—Abstract. 


751. Franklin, Joseph C. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.), & Brotek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The Rosenzweig picture-frustration study 
as a measure of frustration response. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1948, 3, 357.—Abstract. 

752. French, Robert L., & Pickett, Betty J. 
( Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Changes in per- 
formance on the Rosenzweig picture-frustration test 
following experimentally induced frustration. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 357-358. —Abstract. 

753. Garfield, Sol L., & Eron, Leonard D. (U. 
Connecticut, Storrs.) Interpreting mood and activity 
in TAT stories. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 


338-345.—The 12 most differentiating pictures of 
the Thematic Apperception Test were administered 
to 20 hospitalized schizophrenics, 20 psychoneurotics, 
and 20 normal subjects of comparable age and intel- 
ligence. Three judges rated the stories for emotional 
tone, outcome, and activity or passivity of the 


central character. Ratings on tone and outcome 
were very reliable. All 3 groups of subjects gave 
similar results on emotional: tone, which is appar- 
ently mainly determined by the nature of the 
pictures. Outcome of stories showed more individual 
differences, with psychoneurotics more often failing 
to give any outcome, and normals giving more posi- 
tively toned outcomes. Normals usually described 
active characters, whereas hospitalized groups often 
described neutral characters. 16 references.— 
C. M. Harsh. 


754. Gurewicz, Saul. Beurteilung freier Sch- 
iileraufsiitze und Schiilerzeichnungen auf Grund 
der Adlerschen Individualpsychologie. (Assessment 
of pupils’ free compositions and drawings on the basis 
of Adler’s Individual Psychology.) Ziirich: Rascher 
Verlag, 1948. 235 p.—Of the 3 parts of this book 
the first (43 pages) outlines Adler’s psychology; the 
second (60 pages) reviews the literature (educational 
as well as psychological) of children’s compositions 
and drawings; the third presents the author's re- 
search. In a large city in the German-speaking 
part of Switzerland 488 boys and girls aged 7-17 
were asked to write a composition on a topic of their 
own choice and to make a drawing. The topic of the 
drawing could be, and in most cases actually was, 
different from that of the composition. The com- 
positions and drawings are classified according to 
topic and cross-tabulated for sex and age. This is 
followed by a brief clinical discussion of typical 
productions obtained from various groups of birth 
order and organ inferiority. The last 40 pages are 
devoted to 15 cases with reproductions of their com- 
positions and drawings. The purpose of the study 
is to show how such material could be used from the 
viewpoint of Adlerian psychology if psychotherapy 
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could be made available to the children. 230-item 
bibliography.—H. L. Ansbacher. 

755. Hodgson, Gerald L. An analysis of subtests 
in the Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal Scale (Form I) 
administered to 139 delinquent Mexican boys. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 343.—Abstract. 

756. Hunt, Howard F. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The effect of deliberate deception on Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory profiles. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 349-350.—Abstract. 

757. Joel, Walther. (Napa State Hosp., Calif.) 
The use of the Make-a-Picture-Story (MAPS) Test 
with disturbed adolescents. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 340—341.—Abstract. 

758. Johnson, C. Earle, Jr., & Sherman, James E. 
The clinical significance of the Rorschach test. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 730—-737.—The purpose 
of this paper is to (1) assist the psychiatrist in under- 
standing the response symbols, and (2) to assay a 
correlation of Rorschach responses with pathological 
reaction patterns. The tests were administered to 
about 3,000 cases over a period of 8 years. The 
individuals included in this study comprised of the 
normal, neurotic, psychotic, and mentally defective. 
The authors conclude from this study that the 
Rorschach test can be of tremendous value to the 
psychiatrist but should be considered as nothing 
more than a useful aid in his diagnostic investiga- 
tions. Included herein is a glossary of symbols and 
a summary of responses presented in chart form.— 
J. Barron. 

759. Jones, Omer R., & Grant, David A. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Category difficulty study on 
the University of Wisconsin Card Sorting Test. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 372.—Abstract. 

760. Kannenberg, Katherine M. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) A comparison of results obtained from 
the Thematic Apperception Test under two condi- 
tions of administration. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 363.—Abstract. 

761. Lehner, George F. J., & Silver, Hyman. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) Some relations be- 
tween own age and ages assigned on the Draw-a- 
Person Test. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 341.— 
Abstract. 


762. Levy, Jeanne R. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Changes in the galvanic skin response ac- 
companying the Rorschach Test. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 335.—Abstract. 


763. Lowry, Fern. Case work principles for 
guiding the worker in contacts of short duration. 
Soc. Serv. Rev., 1948, 22, 234-239.—When the con- 
tact between case worker and client is short, the 
need for sound case work principles is increased. 
10 major problems in this type of situation are 
indicated and 7 general principles for short contacts 
are discussed.—G. S. Speer. 

764. Martin, Alexander Reid. A psychoanalytic 


contribution to the study of effort. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1944, 4, 108-121.—Clinical data derived 
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from psychoanalytic experience reveal a tendency 
on the part of many patients to conceal from other 
persons certain types of effort and work necessary 
to achieve a given level of proficiency. A second part 
of the paper is concerned with speculations dealing 
with “the problems concerning effort that arise in 
the course of medical as well as psychoanalytic 
practice, and to consider what can be deduced from 
this material that could be applied to clinical prob- 
lems as distinct from the social, industrial, or 
national problems that have to do with effort.”— 
K. S. Wagoner. 


765. Mensh, Ivan N., Hunt, William A., & French, 
Elizabeth G. ( Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) An 
abbreviated form of the McGill Verbal Situation 
Test. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 372.—Abstract. 


766. Merzbach, A. H. K’viat haofi b’hadrakha 
miktsoit. (Determining of character in vocational 
guidance.) Hahinukh, 1945-46, 18, 97-102.—The 
medical psychologist has to discover the develop- 
ment of the character as a whole in order to find out 
its permanent traits. He will achieve it by means of 
free conversation, also by questionnaires filled in by 
teachers and other persons, who have known the 
children for along time. Three questionnaires added 
to the paper deal with the child’s behavior, his 
interests and his relation to work after he has begun 
to work. At each stage the medical psychologist 
wants to help and to cure.—H. Ormian. 


767. Nikolaisen, Katherine. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) The Rorschach performance of 10- 
year-old children—a normative study. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 362.—Abstract. 


768. Owens, William A. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
The form of items and the distribution of false 
positive scores on a neurotic inventory. Proc. Jowa 
Acad. Sci., 1946, 53, 285—288.—An account is given 
of the revision of the Experience Comparison Index 
used by the Test and Research Section of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel for separating neurotics from the 
total populations passing through Receiving Sta- 
tions. Chief problem of this revision was the elimin- 
ation of ‘‘false-positives,’’ or normal individuals who 
scored as though they were neurotic. The resulting 
revision, called the Personal Check List, differed 
from the original primarily in offering the testee 
paired statements, one of which he was to choose as 
characterizing himself, instead of a statement fol- 
lowed by “yes’’ and “‘no,”’ one of which he was to 
choose. False-positives were greatly reduced by this 
method, and reasons are suggested.—G. D. Lovell. 


769. Ray, Margaret, Cameron, Eugenia S., & 
Gilbert, Charlotte. (Dane County Community Men- 
tal Health Center, Madison, Wisc.) The use of 
behavior rating scales in the analysis of clinical case 
records. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 364.—Abstract. 


770. Richards, T. W. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Developmental profile to facilitate ap- 
praisal of test performance. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 365. Abstract. 
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771. Strange, J. R., & Sartain, A. Q. (Southern 
Methodist U., Dallas, Tex.) Veterans’ scores on the 
Purdue Pegboard Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 
35-40.—850 male veterans selected at random in 
Dallas, Texas obtained scores on the Purdue Peg- 
board Test which were higher than the norms pro- 
vided by the authors of the test, but approximated 
the norms established for women. Intercorrelations 
between Pegboard Placing and Assembly, and cor- 
relations between each of these and the Placing and 
Turning scores of the Minnesota Rate of Manipula- 
tion Test gave coefficients ranging from .33 to .59.— 
C. G. Browne. 

772. Thompson, Grace. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) M.M.P.I. correlates of movement re- 
sponses in the Rorschach. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 348-349. —Abstract. 

773. Wallen, Richard. (Cleveland Coll., Western 
Reserve U., Cleveland, O.) The nature of color 
shock. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1948, 43, 346-356. 
—Men at a military training station were asked to 
report whether they liked or disliked each of the 
Rorschach cards in various sequences and in colored 
or achromatic reproduction. Cards appearing late 
in a series are liked better than if they appear early. 
Multi-colored cards are normally liked better than 
their achromatic copies, but unstable men prefer 
uncolored copies of 3 of the cards. Questioning 
reveals that unstable men often dislike cards with 
red because it reminds them of blood. It is postu- 
lated that shading or color increases the difficulty 
of perceptual integration, and the resulting fear of 
failure produces shock in an insecure person.— 
C. M. Harsh. 


774. Wells, F. L. (Massachusetts Gen. Hosp., 
Boston.), & Ruesch, Jurgen. Mental examiners’ 
handbook. (2nd rev. ed.) New York: The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1945. vii, 211 p. $5.00.— 
This is intended as a guide for clinicians in selecting 
relevant topics for the observation of variables ex- 
isting in the spheres of behavior and mental func- 
tioning. The measures and the procedures presented 
are “especially adapted for (1) individual examina- 
tion of large numbers of persons in minimal time, and 
(2) bedside use where the scope of an examination 
is restricted by the limited energy of the patient.” 
The handbook includes: (1) clinical aspects of the 
examination of psychiatric cases covering principles 
of examination, standard recording of psychiatric 
case study, short index of adjustment, complaint 
scale, and the examination of cases with brain dis- 
ease or injury embracing disturbances of consci- 
ousness, examination of intellectual functions, of 
abnormal mental trends, and emotional and per- 
sonality functions, estimation of previous intel- 
ligence levels, impairment and deterioration, and 
examination of speech and handwriting; (2) language 
tests applicable to various clinical problems includ- 
ing auditory digit span, arithmetical computation 
and reasoning, serial subtraction, continuous addi- 
tions (work curve), numerals and alphabet, vocabu- 
lary, opposites, reversed words, differences, like- 
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nesses, word association, sentence building, absurd 
sentences, fables, proverbs, Kent E-G-Y questions, 
kappa questions, and the verbal part of Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale; and (3) picture tests 
comprising color naming and reading, memory span 
for objects (different test for men and women), 
picture similarities, absurdities, discrimination, ob- 
jects represented twice, geometric cross-out, picture 
interpretation, and projection pictures. Test items 
range in difficulty from inferior to superior adult 
levels; results may be evaluated qualitatively and 
on basis of normative material provided. Profes- 
sional users are granted permission to reproduce 
certain record forms. A 114-item bibliography.— 
M. L Pignatelli. 

75. Wylie, Ruth C. (Connecticut Coll., New 
London.), Wilson, Alice W., & Grove, William R. 
High school norms for the Grove modification of the 
Kent-Shakow Formboard Series. /. appl. Psychol., 
1948, 32, 41-50.—4 performance tests and 2 group 
tests were administered to 353 high school boys in 
Beaver Falls, Pa. for the purpose of developing high 
school norms on the Grove modification of the Kent- 
Shakow Formboard Series. By means of a special 
scoring procedure (explained in detail) the total 
weighted score is actually a standard score. A table 
of total scores and percentiles is given. The test 
appears to measure an aspect of general intelligence, 
but is heavily weighted with the spatial visualiza- 
C. G. Browne. 


~ 
‘ 


tion factor 


[See also abstracts 448, 456, 457, 478, 660, 661, 702, 
720, 828, 867, 875, 1008. | 


D1iaGNosis & EVALUATION 


776. Klehr, Harold. ( Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Til.) Clinical intuition vs. objective scoring tech- 
nique. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 365.—Abstract. 


777. Knott, John R., & Cannicott, Richard G. 
(lowa Psychopathic Hosp., Iowa City.) The appli- 
cation of brief tests of intelligence in the psychiatric 
clinic. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 365.—Abstract. 


778. Schafer, Roy. (Austen Riggs Foundation, 
Stockbridge, Mass.) The clinical application of psy- 
chological tests; diagnostic summaries and case 


studies. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1948. 346 p. $6.75. (Menninger Found. 
Monogr. Ser., No. 6)—Considered a sequel to 


Diagnostic Psychological Testing, (see 20: 929, 1712) 
this volume presents primarily a collection of con- 
crete, individual case records, designed to show how 
the data comprising the final test report are carefully 
elicited from both separate and overall test findings. 
Case history summaries follow each record. The 
battery consists of the Wechsler, Rorschach, The- 
matic Apperception, a combined Sorting and Learn- 
ing Efficiency Test, and a modified Word Association 
Test. The author explains his choice of instruments 
and discusses the psychological implications of test 
responses as they concern clinical interpretation. 
He describes the outstanding personality character- 
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istics and pathological tendencies of various types 
of neurotic, character-disordered, depressive, sch- 
izophrenic, and normal persons. Each syndrome is 
considered separately, and pertinent diagnostic in- 
dications reviewed test by test, quantitatively and 
qualitatively. These are not applied mechanically, 
but rather, individual test variations and their 
implications are carefully considered in the light of 
past clinical experience. Foreword by David 
Rapaport. Scoring symbols for the Rorschach Test 
are appended.—H. P. David. 


779. Williams, Meyer, Hunt, William A., & 
French, Elizabeth G. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Til.) A further standardization and validation of the 
CVS Abbreviated Individual Intelligence Scale. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 365.—Abstract. 


[See also abstract 897. ] 


TREATMENT METHODS 


780. Austin, Lucille N. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Failures in social casework. In Hoch, P. 
H., Failures in psychiatric treatment, (see 23: 793), 
203-215.—Social casework treatment is not success- 
ful: (1) with children who perceive the fantasies and 
needs of the mother and consciously or unconsciously 
adjust to them because they fit in with their own 
unconscious needs; (2) with young adults, still 
emotionally dependent on a parent, who attempt to 
establish a marriage but are unsuccessful in trans- 
ferring love to the marital partner; (3) where the 
bond between husband and wife is of a sadoma- 
sochistic nature or rests on identification based on 
defective superegos. ‘The nature of the relationship 
to the primary people in the client’s life must be 
correctly assessed as one major criterion in fore- 
casting success or failure in the treatment directed 
toward the modification of his personality.”— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 


781. Bach, George R., Armon, Virginia, Barker, 
Gene, Lindt, Hendrik, Shapiro, Stewart, & Young, 
Nellie. (U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) 
Theoretical and technical explorations in group 
methods of psychotherapy. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 346.—Abstract. 


782. Bieber, Irving, & Herkimer, Jessie K. Art 
in psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
627-631.—A psychotherapeutic team consisting of 
a male psychiatrist, a female psychiatric social 
worker, and a male artist, operating in a military 
setting, selected, from the psychiatric section of a 
general hospital, a group of patients who were willing 
to draw. All “open ward” patients willing to draw 
attended art sessions conducted by the art member 
of the team, and were seen in therapeutic sessions 
by the psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker, or 
both as the patients desired. The art productions 
of all patients were collected and studied. A case 
report detailing the progress of one patient is given. 
The value of a team of therapists working through 
the medium of art is discussed. The value of art as 
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a diagnostic therapeutic agent and as an objective 
means of following therapy is likewise described. 
Conclusions of this study indicate: (1) that team 
psychotherapy has definite advantages over therapy 
conducted by a single therapist, (2) art productions 
are excellent diagnostic agents, (3) art productions 
can be utilized more effectively than other forms of 
occupational therapy, (4) a series of drawings offers 
an objective means for follow-up, and (5) that art 
products are excellent projectives in revealing the 
structure of the patient’s personality. 8 references. 
—R. D. Weitz. 

783. Bierer, J. (Runwell Hosp., Essex, Eng.), & 
Strém-Olsen, R. The recording of psychotherapeu- 
tic sessions; its value in teaching, research, and 
treatment. Lancet, 1948, 254, 957-958.—Experi- 
ence with the recording of psychotherapeutic inter- 
views by means of magnetic steel wire apparatus 
with or without the patients’ knowledge suggests 
that the method is useful not only for research re- 
cording but also for treatment—a patient may talk 
to the ‘‘box”’ but not in the presence of the therapist, 
subjective reactions may be ‘“‘objectified’”’ in the 
presence of such impersonal equipment, patients 
can later listen to their own statments without trans- 
fer feelings, or material gathered under narco-analy- 
sis may be played back to the patient. Objections to 
this procedure appear on page 1006 of the same 
volume.—A. C. Hoffman. 

784. Coleman, Jules V. (Colorado Psychopathic 
Hosp., Denver.) Patient-physician relationship in 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
638-641.—Psychotherapists cannot be self-trained. 
The perfection of the therapist requires a long 
period, perhaps a minimum of 2 years, of carefully 
supervised practice, preferably in a clinic setting. 
Patient-physician relationships in adult psycho- 
therapy are discussed with special reference to the 
activity of the therapist.—R. D. Weitz. 

785. Combs, Arthur ¥. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) Phenomenological concepts in nondirective 
therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 197-208.— 
The attempt to see behavior in terms of the mean- 
ings that exist for the individual is the phenomen- 
ological approach to behavior. This is nondirective 
or client-centered therapy, Self-directive is a better 
term than nondirective. The theoretical basis of 
nondirective therapy appears not to lie in an ob- 
jective frame of reference but in a phenomenological 
frame of reference which stresses client meanings. 
Concepts of self, need, differentiation, and threat are 
discussed and their applications in nondirective 
therapy are indicated. 32 references.—S. G. Dulsky. 


786. Cotton, John M. Group psychotherapy: an 
appraisal. In Hoch, P. H., Fatlures in psychiatric 
treatment, (see 23: 793), 121-128.—So little is known 
about group therapy and so many forms have been 
employed that it is at present impossible to assess 
and compare successes and failures. Group therapy 
may be basically defined ‘‘as an attempt to reinforce 
and strengthen the individual’s defenses against 
anxiety by identification with, analysis by, and 
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support from the group.” To accomplish this end 
pedagogic, evangelical, dramatic, and discussional 
techniques have been used with reported success. 
“We know that group therapy makes use of the 
same avenues of approach used by many other 
therapies; namely, reassurance, re-education, de- 
sensitization, catharsis and . . . transference. . . 
it adds a supporting factor which comes from being 
a member of the group and by participating in and 
identifying with the group. And we firmly believe 
that we should find out more about all these factors 
before drawing any final conclusions as to the na- 
ture of the therapeutic process or the efficacy of the 
method.”—E, M. L. Burchard. 

787. Erickson, Milton H. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Hypnotic psychotherapy. Med. Clin. N. 
Amer., 1948, 32, 571-583.—A brief sketch of the 
history of hypnosis is followed by indication of some 
of the misconceptions, inadequate understandings, 
oversights, and failures of differentiation which 
hamper or militate against the acceptance and use- 
fulness of hypnotherapy. Material illustrative of 
various technics and the explanation of their use are 
given. Trance induction is differentiated from trance 
state, the latter resembling sleep only superficially, 
being commonly termed “unconscious” or “sub- 
conscious,’ and permitting the patient to react, un- 
influenced by his conscious mind, to his past experi- 
ential life and to a new order of experience which is 
about to occur. The role of suggestion in hypnosis 
is to be regarded not as wholly an outside influence 
but rather as a stimulus to set the patient into activ- 
ity in the sense of self-reorganization of his ideas, 
understandings and memories. The necessity of 
distinguishing in hypnotic psychotherapy between 
conscious and subconscious levels of awareness is 
stressed for purposes both of working separately 
and independently with them and for therapeutic 
integration of the whole personality.— F. C. Sumner, 

788. Feldman, Marvin J. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) A prognosis scale for shock therapy. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 348.—Abstract. 

789. Fierz, H. Das Problem der Masse in der 
Psychotherapie. (The problem of the group in 
psychotherapy.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1948, 61, 410.—Attention is called to the necessity 
of distinguishing within a patient whether. his ab- 
normality is a group-psychotic phenomenon or an 
individual-psychotic phenomenon in as much as the 
therapeutic approach will have to differ—F. C. 
Sumner. 

790. Gaston, E. Thayer. (U. Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans.) Psychological foundations for functional 
music. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1948, 2, 1-8. Con- 
ceiving as functional that music which serves as a 
means to an end as opposed to that music which is an 
end in itself, the author reviews the experimental 
literature which indicates various psychological 
effects obtained with music. Among these effects 
are the reduction of fatigue, change in rate and 
depth of respiration, ideational and mood effects, 
emotional tension, quantity, quality and speed of 
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work, reduction of errors in learning Braille, seda- 
tive effects. In functional music serving psychologi- 
cal ends rhythm or pulse is the driver, the physical 
stimulant, while melody is the more apperceptive, 
the more integrative, and in the long run the more 
satisfying. With these two elements must be com- 
bined the principle of tempo and mood matching. 
32 references.— F. C. Sumner. 


(Human Relations 
A psychologist 
Amer. Psych- 


791. Gellermann, Louis. 
Counseling Center, Seattle, Wash.) 
uses hypnosis in private practice. 
ologist, 1948, 3, 345-—346.—Abstract. 


792. Gottschalk, Louis A. (U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.) Bibliotherapy as an 
adjuvant in psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 104, 632-637.—The value of bibliotherapy as 
an aid to other forms of psychotherapy is discussed. 
Three cases are presented to illustrate the part 
played by this technique. An extensive bibliography 
is appended covering the fields of personality dis- 
orders in children and adolescents, premarital and 
marital problems, the unmarried adults, general 
adult maladjustments, and the climacteric and old 
age. In addition, a 10-item bibliography pertaining 
to this paper is presented.— R. D. Wetts. 


793. Hoch, Paul H. [Ed.] (New York State 
Psychiatric Institute, New York.) Failures in psy- 
chiatric treatment. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1948. 241 p. $4.50.—A series of 15 papers repre- 
senting the proceedings of the 37th annual meeting 
of the American Psychopathological Association held 
in New York City in June 1947. Each paper is 
concerned with a different form of psychiatric 
treatment, and is followed by a brief discussion by a 
second expert in that field of therapy. Foreword 
and summarization by the editor. Index of names 
and major topics covered in the symposium. The 
individual chapters are abstracted in this issue. 
(see entries 780, 786, 794, 798, 801, 802, 809, 810, 
853, 872, 873, 880, 882, 893, 896, 899.)}—E. M. L. 
Burchard, 


794. Hoch, Paul H. (New York Psychiatric 
Institute, New York.) Summary of symposium 
findings. In Hoch, P. H., Fatlures in psychiatric 


treatment, (see 23: 793), 224-238.—The 14 papers 
presented at the symposium are briefly summarized 
and certain trends emphasized. There is no agree- 
ment on what constitutes a therapeutic failure. 
Several papers emphasized the importance of diag- 
nosis but certain psychiatrists hold that psycho- 
dynamics could replace diagnosis. Some psychi- 
atrists are more interested in maintaining principles 
than in evaluating factors undogmatically. It is 
important to find out ‘“‘what kind of psychiatric case 
should be treated with what kind of therapy, in- 
stead of using generalizations and bending the ther- 
apy to some theoretic principle. . Periodic re- 
views of success and failure in psychiatric treatment 
will foster a better balanced knowledge of therapeu- 
tic endeavors.” —E. M. L. Burchard. 
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795. Ivimey, Muriel. Developments in the con- 
cept of transference. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1944, 
4, 122-133.—The concept and function of trans- 
ference in Freud's libido theory of neurosis is re- 
viewed and criticized. The double role played by 
the analyst in Freudian therapy is regarded as un- 
sound. Horney’s newer theory of neurosis is dis- 
cussed and the author points out that in this type 
of analysis it is unnecessary for the analyst to regard 
himself as playing the role of other individuals. 
The meaning and significance of transference in 
context with Horney’s theory of neurosis is dis- 
cussed.— K. S. Wagoner. 


796. Johnson, H. M. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Psychoanalytic therapy versus psychoanalytic 
rationale. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 337.— 
Abstract. 


797. Kline, Nathan S. (V. A. Hosp., Lyons, 
N. J.), & Dreyfus, Albert. (V. A. Factlity, Perry 
Point, Md.) Group psychotherapy in Veterans 
Administration hospitals. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 
104, 618-622.—Group psychotherapy became a 
necessity at the Veterans Administration hospitals 
because of the scarcity of psychiatrists and the in- 
creasing number of admissions. The techniques 
used in group therapy and the types of patients 
treated are discussed. In general the results suggest 
that group therapy tends to reduce the duration of 
hospital stay for the patients who participate.— 


R. D. Weits. 


798. Lewis, Nolan D. C. (Columbia U., New 
York.) General considerations in therapeutic 
failures. In Hoch, P. H., Failures in psychiatric 
treatment, (see 23: 793), 1-8.—Success or failure in 
psychotherapy is determined by at least 4 factors: 
(1) constitution and psychologic organization of the 
patient; (2) nature of the patient’s life problems; 
(3) type of therapy selected; (4) personality and 
individual approach of the therapist. Timing of 
the therapeutic intervention is also an important 
issue in determining results. The development of 
more specific diagnostic and therapeutic criteria are 
required for a more positive selection of effective 
therapeutic methods in the treatment of the various 
mental disorders.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


799. Lindt, Hendrik. (Vet. Adm. Neuropsychi- 
atric Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Reactivation of 
mother-child relationships in hospital group therapy. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 346.—Abstract. 


800. Medlicott, R. W. Brief stimuli electrocon- 
vulsive therapy. JN. Z. med. J., 1948, 47, 29-37.— 
Therapeutic convulsions were produced with a uni- 
directional brief stimuli square wave current; only 
1/30 to 1/10 of the electrical energy is required by 
this method as compared with the standard electro- 
convulsive technique. Recovery rates did not differ 
from those obtained with the standard technique but 
the muscular violence of the convulsions was at a 
minimum and the incidence and severity of memory 
disturbances were diminished appreciably. A lesser 
degree of mental dulling during treatment allowed 
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greater psychotherapeutic help to be given. The 
only disadvantage discovered was an increased ap- 
prehension of treatment which can be relieved by a 
slight increase in the duration of the electrical stimuli 
and by more frequent reassurance during the course 
of treatment. The findings appear to support the 
assumption that organic damage in convulsive 
therapy arises in part at least from the convulsant 
and that the convulsion is not the sole destructive 
agent.— F. C. Sumner. 


801. Muncie, Wendell. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Failure in treatment by the psy- 
chobiologic method. In Hoch, P. H., Fatlures in 
psychiatric treatmen (see 23: 793), 22-31.—Al- 
though success : failure in treatment depends on 
all the factor. discussed by Lewis (see 23: 798), this 
paper is concerned only with the type of treatment 
selected and the physician’s technical equipment and 
grasp of the problem. In psychobiologic therapy 
the most potent errors leading to failure are: (1) 
acceptance of the patient’s formulation that he is a 
victim of circumstances; (2) underestimation or 
overestimation of the patient’s complaint; (3) ex- 
clusiveness leading to a failure to utilize therapeutic 
resources in an eclectic fashion; (4) failure to en- 
courage the patient to accept optimum responsibil- 
ity for the solution of his problems.—EZ. M. L. 
Burchard. 


802. Oberndorf, Clarence P. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Failures with psychoanalytic therapy. In 
Hoch, P. H., Fatlures in psychiatric treatment, (see 
23: 793), 10-20.—Unsatisfactory results with the 
psychoanalytic method fall into 4 categories, each of 
which involves different factors. (1) Occasionally 
classical cases of neuroses fail to improve, even with 
multiple analyses. These are a source of discom- 
fiture and chagrin to the analyst, and research into 
the shortcomings of the method is most promising 
here. (2) Incorrect diagnosis or the masking of a 
relatively inaccessible psychiatric condition by an 
apparently mild symptomatic front may lead to the 
use of psychoanalysis where it is inapplicable. (3) 
Difficulties in the establishment of a satisfactory 
transference may be a source of therapeutic failure. 
(4) Unfavorable external conditions may prevent the 
therapeutic aims of psychoanalysis—. M. L. 
Burchard. 


803. Ross, W. D. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada.) 
Group psychotherapy with patients’ relatives. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 623-626.—The psychiatric 
treatment of patients was supplemented by group 
psychotherapy of their relatives. More resistance 
was often encountered in handling the relatives than 
the patient. Younger relatives seemed to be influ- 
enced more than older ones. A favorable impression 
was gained regarding the effect of this adjustive 
treatment—R. D. Weits. 

804. Shapiro, Stewart B., & Bach, George R. 
(U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) Hostility 
patterns in group therapy. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 346.—Abstract. 
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805. Small, S. Mouchly. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) Psychotherapeutic orientation for the 
general practitioner. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1948, 
32, 695-706.—The general practitioner is being 
constantly faced with problems which require on his 
part some psychiatric understanding. The author 
would furnish him here with a psychologic orienta- 
tion such as will permit him to deal more construct- 
ively in the management of his non-psychotic but 
neurotic patients. This orientation includes (1) the 
proper approach to the patient (making the patient 
feel he is the doctor’s only patient); encouragement 
of ventilation in the patient; exploration of the 
patient’s emotional history; (2) the psychodynamics 
of symptom formation; (3) the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. Illustrative cases are presented.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


806. Snyder, William U. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., Pa.) Suggestibility and narcosis—a reply to 
Eysenck. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 346-347.— 
Snyder replies to the criticisms made by Eysenck 
(22: 3963) in his rejoinder to Snyder’s review (22: 
327) of the status of psychotherapeutic counseling. 
—S. Ross. 


807. Sterba, Richard, Lyndon, Benjamin H., & 
Katz, Anna. (Family Serv. Assoc. of Amer., New 
York.) Transference in casework. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1948, 51 p. 
75¢.—Three papers prepared individually with a 
unified idea are presented. They are concerned with 
the elements in the material and treatment which are 
related to the transference phenomenon. A case 
study illustrates the importance of transference as 
a ‘‘valuable tool’’ in casework. 26-item bibliography. 
—V. M. Stark. 


808. Viner, Norman. (1425 Bishop St., Montreal, 
Que.) A modern approach to psychoanalysis. 
Canad. med. Ass. J., 1948, 59, 36-42.—The Freudian 
psychoanalysis is rigidly adhered to by a decreas- 
ingly small number of psychotherapists. Even 
hitherto strict psychoanalysts like Oberndorf, 
Fromm, Horney and others are manifesting a desire 
to modify the rigidity of the school. The modifica- 
tions which have come about have been in the inter- 
est of a shorter and more effective procedure. De- 
spite the varied transformations undergone by 
psychoanalysis, the essential thing remains, namely 
to understand and alleviate the emotional difficulties 
of human beings, and no less credit and glory belong 
to Freud, the originator of the first systematic psy- 
chodynamic formulation of neurotic illness. The 
author sees an analogy in the Wright brothers and 
the subsequent evolution of the air-plane.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


809. Wolberg, Lewis R. (New York Medical 
Coll., New York.) Therapeutic failures with hyp- 
nosis. In Hoch, P. H., Failures in psychiatric treat- 
ment, (see 23: 793), 34-53.—Failures with hypnosis 
comprise either failure of induction of a satisfactory 
trance, or failure to achieve a set therapeutic goal. 
Infrequently, failures may also arise from the pati- 
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ent’s erroneous expectation that hypnosis will pro- 
vide a rapid and dramatic cure. Induction failures 
may be prevented by careful attention to flexible 
technique and investigation of the nature of resist- 
ance to hypnosis. Failure to achieve complete per- 
sonality rehabilitation may be minimized by careful 
consideration of the patient’s motivations and ego 
strength. With some immature, dependent per- 
sonalities the therapist must be content with a sup- 
portive role. Several case reports illustrate varying 
degrees of success and failure with hypnotic therapy. 
—E. M. L. Burchard. 


[See also abstracts 481, 705, 864, 883, 890, 1009, 
1012. } 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


810. Ackerman, Nathan W., & Neubauer, Peter 
B. (Columbia U., New York.) Failures in the 
psychotherapy of children. In Hoch, P. H., Failures 
in psychiatric treatment, (see 23: 793), 82-102.—In 
psychotherapy with children the issue of cure or 
failure varies from that in work with adults, because 
child therapy deals primarily with an organism in 
growth whose personality is incomplete and still in a 
formative stage. The bases of failure in child ther- 
apy may be found in misunderstanding or misap- 
plication of some aspect of the following component 
factors: (1) the child’s familial interpersonal environ- 
ment; (2) his level of personality growth and matura- 
tion; (3) the nature of the disturbance, therapeutic 
goal, and method selected; (4) the role played by the 
therapist; (5) the setting of the therapy in clinic, 
social agency, school, or private practice.—E. M. L. 
Burchard. 

811. Alcock, Theodora. Conclusions from psychi- 
atric work with evacuated children. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1948, 21, 181-184.— Depression, associated 
with mourning, is very common in children tempor- 


arily or permanently without families. Although 
good foster homes are to be preferred to hostels, 
good foster homes are so few that better methods 


must be found for bringing up children in group 
homes. Living in an institution is most damaging 
to children under 5. There exists in adults an impulse 
of hostility, often deeply unconscious, to children 
who are not actually or emotionally their own.— 
E. R. Hilgard. 

812. Barbour, R. F., Child guidance. Ment. 
Hith, Lond., 1948, 7, 86-90.—The purpose of the 
author is to outline a plan of operation of child 
guidance clinics and to stress the need for such 
agencies. The emotional attitudes which determine 
neurosis in later life are formed in the first 5 years 
of life. All behavior is regarded as the resultant of 
the forces of heredity, constitution, and social en- 
vironment. The author recommends a team of three, 
psychiatrist, psychologist and psychiatric social 
worker see each child referred as opposed to the de- 
sire of hospitals for patient continuity found in the 
single interviewer. The work of the Bristol Clinic is 
outlined and six cases are briefed. The bases for 
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referrals are noted and dual function of treatment 
for parents and children is mentioned. The value of 
play therapy with various age levels is pointed out. 
Types of problems as well as cautions to bear in 
mind in arranging treatment are enumerated and 
discussed briefly.—R. S. Waldrop. 

813. Schafer, Sarah, & Leitch,Mary. (Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) An exploratory study of 
the usefulness of a battery of psychological tests with 
nursery school children. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 
104, 647-652.—Psychological testing of nursery 
school children was effective in distinguishing 3 
groups rated by psychiatrists as adjusted, moderately 
maladjusted, and maladjusted. The tests used in- 
cluded the Rorschach, Thematic Apperception, and 
the Stanford-Binet. The Rorschach test proved to 
be the most useful single measure but the value of 
using a battery of tests was indicated. The authors 
stress that this study is merely an exploratory one 
based on but 22 cases.— R. D. Weitz. 


814. Scott, W. Clifford M. Psychiatric problems 
amongst evacuated children. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1948, 21, 171-174.—The statistical portions of the 
report are based on the diagnoses of 100 children 
living in foster homes who were examined as out- 
patients, and 100 who had to be admitted to Special 
Hostels because of the severity of their disturbances. 
The conclusion drawn is that more psychiatrists 
should interest themselves in child psychiatry.— 
E. R. Hilgard. 


[See also abstracts 657, 845, 847, 878, 902. ] 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


815. Fehrer, Elizabeth ( Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing.), & Strupp, Hans (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) The effect of the social prestige 
value of items on the measurement of vocational 
interests. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 329.— 
Abstract. 

816. Kelso, Duane F., & Bordin, Edward S. 
(Washington State Coll., Pullman.) The ability to 
manipulate occupational stereotypes inherent in the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 352-353.—Abstract. 

817. Lobet, E. Vocational guidance in Belgium. 
Int. Labor Rev., 1948, 57, 187-204.—Vocational 
guidance is a factor of major importance in Belgium's 
plans for complete reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
This is based on a growing realization of the dangers 
involved in leaving a young generation untrained in 
their social responsibilities in the midst of the ever 
increasing complexity of modern life. Full cogniz- 
ance is being given to the necessity of a better utiliza- 
tion of individual aptitudes, interest and capacities. 
This has resulted in the establishment of vocational 
guidance offices, as an integral part, in the organiza- 
tion of educational guidance in secondary and 
technical schools. These offices enjoy a useful and 
valuable collaboration with services of the school 
doctor, nurse and welfare worker. Likewise, in 
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government departments, such as in the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Welfare, Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, Ministry of Public Health, increasing atten- 
tion has been given to vocational guidance. All of 
these efforts reflect the attitude that Vocational 
Guidance will play an indispensable part in the 
answer to essential individual, economic and social 
needs.—(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Abstr.) 


818. Lovell, George D., Davis, Hartwell, & 
Meacham, Alfred. (Grinnell Coll., Iowa.) A 
validating study of the Work Preference Inventory. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 195-199.—Henderson’s 
Work Preference Inventory is designed to measure 
personality and interest. The scores of 82 college 
students on the Inventory were correlated with the 
ratings of 4 of each subject's close friends on the 
personality items involved. The results do not 
justify the use of the Inventory as a measure of per- 
sonality traits or in college counseling with a normal 
college population. 12 references.—C. G. Browne. 


819. Odel, C. E. New concepts in employment 
counseling. Emplyt Serv. Rev., 1947, 14, 3-5.—The 
General Aptitude Test Battery will be used more 
frequently in developing a complete picture of the 
qualifications and limitations of the individual. 
Counseling programs require positive rather than 
passive administration. The positive approach will 
include: (1) clear understanding of the counseling 
function by the office personnel; (2) definition of the 
counseling needs in terms of various types of per- 
sonnel; (3) study of applicants to determine whether 
they would benefit from counseling or testing serv- 
ices—some applicants may need training, hospital- 
ization or other rehabilitation service before place- 
ment; (4) orderly and systematic scheduling of 
applicants for counseling and testing; (5) full and 
effective use of testing services; (6) better local in- 
formation about available jobs and job opportuni- 
ties; (7) developing community acceptance of the 
counseling program and of its benefits to individuals 
and community groups; (8) full support and assist- 
ance from the employment service organization.— 
(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Abstr.) 


820. Odgers, John G. (State Dept. of Educ., 
Columbus, O.) Ohio ES aids school guidance pro- 
grams. Emplmt Serv. Rev., 1947, 15, 14-16.—The 
General Aptitude Test Battery, Part IV of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles and other Em- 
ployment Service tools were found to be of value in 
guidance programs of public schools. Through co- 
operative training programs, school guidance work- 
ers were given training in the use of Employment 
Service tools and techniques.—C. P. Froehlich. 


821. Prosser, Don D. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Veteran reaction to counseling. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 353.—Abstract. 


822. Speer, George ©. (Jilinois Inst. Technology, 
Chicago, Ill.) The interest and personality patterns 
of fire protection engineers. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 364.—Abstract. 
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823. Swanson, C. A. Directing counseling to the 
new entrant to the labor market. Emplyi Serv. Rev., 
1947, 14, 13-15.—Counseling which seeks to direct 
the new entrant to the labor market is more than a 
specific problem in vocational guidance. Actually 
the health, personality and social and educational 
complications are no less important and not much 
less frequent for the new entrant than for those who 
come to the counselor for reasons other than lack of 
experience. The counselor often faces, with the new 
entrant, an individual having a set of emotionally 
based values that are inconsistent with his aptitudes 
or with existing job opportunities. Family problems 
sometimes are complicating factors that must be 
considered in the counseling process.—(Courtesy of 


Rehabdilit. Abstr.) 


824. Wilson, Earl. (Montana State Coll., Boze- 
man.), & Bordin, Edwin S. (Washington State Coll., 
Pullman.) Instability of interest patterns as a 
function of shift in curricular orientation. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 352.—Abstract. 


825. Witherbourn, R. Vocational guidance in 
New Zealand. Int. Labor Rev., 1947, 56, 393-407.— 
Vocational guidance in New Zealand takes full 
cognizance of two important principles. It seeks to 
avoid regimentation or direction but rather advises 
and assists the client in seeking his vocational ob- 
jective. It recognizes the fact that in order to guide 
the individual well it must consider equally the 
educational, vocational and leisure time phases of 
his life. In order to further develop vocational 
guidance, the following points are essential: (1) 
greater provision for the training of vocational 
guidance workers due to the highly specialized and 
responsible nature of their work; (2) an expansion 
of vocational guidance centres in outlying areas as 
well as in metropolitan districts; (3) the desirability 
of more occupational information and occupational 
analyses than are now available; (4) more universal 
use of psychological techniques with adequate safe- 
guards against unsupervised testing in schools; (5) 
development of a plan of cooperation between guid- 
ance work of the Educational Department and the 
employment activities of the Department of Labor 
and Employment.—(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Abstr.) 


[See also abstract 1009. | 
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826. Binder, Hans. Das anonymé Briefschreiben. 
(Anonymous letter writing.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1948, 61, 41-134-—100 non-psychotic 
anonymous letter writers (51 men and 49 women) 
studied by the author are divided into (1) those 
rarely writing such letters either without malicious 
intent (10 cases) or with malicious intent (50 cases) ; 
(2) those frequently writing such letters either only 
once writing a series (25 cases) or habitual writing 
(15 cases). In 90% of all the cases the motivation is 
that of satisfying aggressive strivings against the 
letter-recipient or other people. Erotic-sexual 
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motivation occurred very rarely among the cases. 
While the sexes are about equally represented in the 
100 cases, men outnumbered women in Group 1 
both with and without evil intent, while women out- 
numbered men in Group 2 both as to writers once of 
a series and as to habitual writers. Women exceed 
men as to erotic-sexual motivation, while men exceed 
women in other motivation. The greatest number of 
cases among women occurred in climacterium. For 
the 100 cases as a whole the greatest number fell 
between 20 and 30 years of age. As to social status 
the bulk of the cases occurred in unskilled and skilled 
workers, and middle class. Rare anonymous letter 
writers were by far adjudged mentally normal while 
the frequent writers were almost wholly adjudged as 
affectively abnormal. The two groups of anonymous 
letter writers and their respective sub-groups are 
characterized at length and illustrative cases are 
given.— F, C. Sumner. 


827. Eidelberg, Ludwig. Take off your mask. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1948. 
230 p. $3.25.—A popularized account of a psycho- 
analyst’s day at the office presented as a series of 
condensed case histories. The 7 chapters deal with 
the following disturbances: obsessional neurosis, 
frigidity, homosexuality, masochism, delusions of 
jealousy, melancholic depression and phobia while 
1 chapter is devoted to the report of a didactic 


N. H. Pronko. 


session. 


828. Groves, Marion H. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) Some relationships among mental abili- 
ties and mental aberrations. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 343-344.—Abstract. 


829. Hardwick, S. W. (City of London Mental 
Hosp., Eng.) The role of vitamin deficiency in 
nervous and mental disorders. Med. Pr., 1948, 219, 
219—226.—Attention is focussed upon two clinical 
syndromes: Wernicke’s encephalopathy and pellagra, 
and upon the role of vitamin deficiency in their 
etiology: vitamin B, deficiency in Wernicke’s syn- 
drome and nicotinic acid deficiency in pellagra. 
The treatment of these conditions is considered. 
he author believes that ultimately the solution of 
some of the major mental problems will be via the 
basic science of chemistry.— F. C. Sumner. 


830. Koch, Edward J., Jr. Physical and mental 
process disease—an analogy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1948, 108, 187-199.—By the method of analogy, a 
parallelism is shown to exist between physical and 
mental disease which is said to bring both within the 
same general laws of nature for both follow the same 
course. Once a personality weakness develops it 
must incubate before the manifest disease process 
crystallizes out of it. From here the continuity is 
not clear because “the psychic organism is not 
natively endowed with the capacity to repel and 
engulf invaders with the same neatness and dispatch 
as shown by the somatic organism.”’ Since the 
mentality of the patient is top-heavy, clumsy and 
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inefficient, it is the role of the psychiatrist to train it 
to deal effectively with that disease— N. H. Pronko. 


831. Kraines, Samuel Henry. (U. Illinois Med. 
Coll., Chicago.) The therapy of the neuroses and 
psychoses. (3rded.) Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 
1948. 642 p. $6.50.—This third edition, the sub- 
title of which indicates the breadth of the author’s 
views, has been revised to cover new developments 
in psychiatry. The importance of the understanding 
physician is stressed anew, for the psychiatrist per se 
can treat only a fraction of the patients needing help. 
The psychoneuroses are elaborated at some length, 
with separate chapters on tension systems as related 
to the autonomic nervous system and on sex drives. 
Principles and techniques of psychotherapy are out- 
lined with special emphasis on the concepts of stress, 
reaction pattern, and energy mobilization and re- 
lease. There is a long chapter on psychosomatic 
disturbances organized around the several bodily 
systems. The psychoses—functional, organic and 
constitutional—receive a chapter each. The increas- 
ing importance of geriatrics and war time NP states 
is recognized. Electrical, pharmacological and 
surgical shock therapies are reviewed with emphasis 
on the need for coincidental psychotherapy. Ap- 
pendices deal with psychoanalysis (critically), official 
psychiatric classifications and statistical tables. 
Case histories are used with extensive cross refer- 
ences to illustrate symptoms and general behavior. 
(see 15: 2220)—C. E. Henry. 


832. Reid, John R. (Stanford U., Calif.) The 
concept of psychogenesis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 
104, 653-660.—A semantical analysis of the term 
‘“‘psychogenesis”’ is presented. The author construes 
the term ‘mentality’ as a property of organic 
functioning. He suggests a tentative definition of 
the term, ‘‘psychogenic”’ as applied specifically to 
the field of psychosomatic medicine, as follows: Any 
syndrome, disorder or disease is ‘“‘psychogenic’”’ if 
among the various etiological factors which bring it 
about there is at least one, in the life history of the 
patient, of the sort called ‘‘an act of interpretation.” 
The author points out that any good clinician will 
place the therapeutic emphasis where he believes it 
will do most good regardless of the etiological class- 
ifications.—R. D. Weits. 


833. Savage, B. M., & Wells, F.L. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) A note on singularity in given 
names. J. soc. Psychol., 1948, 27, 271-272.—A 
study of the clinical implications of eccentric first 
names. Comparison is made between frequency 
distributions of first names of 3,320 Harvard students 
and the proportions of students of the total group, 
according to name frequency, dropped for academic 
failure, and/or classified as psychopathic personali- 
ties or psychoneurotic. Singular names ‘‘show special 
excess among the flunkouts and the psychoneuroses”’ 
but singularity in name, alone, cannot be assumed to 
be pathognomic.—J. C. Franklin. 





[See also abstracts 670, 778, 973. | 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


834. Kirk, Samuel A. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) An 
evaluation of the study by Bernardine G. Schmidt 
entitled: ‘“‘Changes in personal, social, and intel- 
lectual behavior of children originally classified as 
feebleminded.” Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 321-333.— 
A critical evaluation of the study by Schmidt (see 
22: 787, 23: 835) is presented dealing with the cor- 
respondence of the initial data with the statistics for 
Chicago Special Classes as a whole, the authenticity 
of initial IQ scores, and additional discrepancies 
reported by the present writer.—S. Ross. 

835. Schmidt, Bernardine G. (U. Mississippi, 
University.) Areply. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 334- 
343.—A reply is presented to the critical evaluation 
by S. A. Kirk (see 23: 834) of the study by Schmidt 
of ‘“‘feebleminded” children. The answer is in terms 
of four aspects: nature of scientific method in re- 
search, comparison of reports with available pub- 
lished report, bases for critical analyses, and responsi- 
bilities of researchers.—S,. Ross. 
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836. Abrines, Hector A. Traumatism craneano 
y homosexualidad. (Cranial trauma and homo- 
sexuality.) Arch. Med. legal, B. Aires, 1948, 18, 
135-145.—A number of writers on the subject of 
homosexuality have inclined to the theory that this 
condition is fundamentally congenital; others con- 
sider it acquired; others consider both origins possi- 
ble. Nacke considers the first true homosexuality, 
the latter pseudo-homosexuality. The author con- 
siders the relationship between head injuries and 
homosexuality, and in examining 21 homosexual 
prisoners notes that 19 of them have history of head 
injuries. Noconclusions are arrived at, this is 
purely a faithful recording of certain findings, and 
there is the possibility that these findings may have 
some value.—R. J. Corsini. 

837. Bonnet, Federico. Autofetichismo del cal- 
zado. (Autofetishism of footwear.) Arch. Med, 
legal, B. Aires, 1948, 18, 118-130.—This is the 
presentation of a case history of a man of 20, whose 
eroticism centered entirely about footwear, starting 
at first with his own and then spreading to other 
people’s shoes. Altho he was sexually active, there 
had never been any but auto-erotic expressions. 
Discussion of definitions, symptomatology, etiology, 
and nosology of fetishisms. 25 references.—R. J. 
Corsini. 

838. Boutonier, Juliette. “La jalousie amoure- 
use’’ de Daniel Lagache. (‘‘La jalousie amoureuse”’ 
by Daniel Lagache.””) Evolut. psychiat., 1948, 1, 
111-117.—The two volumes entitled, ‘‘La jalousie 
amoureuse” by Daniel Lagache (Presses Universi- 
taires, 1947) are here reviewed at some length. In 
these volumes are presented a clinical inventory of 
the jealous states, and phenomenological descrip- 
tions of sexual jealousy in 50 individuals. It is held 
that a core of paranoia is in the jealous person and 
that a degree of jealousy is in every one. A distinc- 
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tion is made between normal jealousy and pathologi- 
cal jealousy.— F. C. Sumner. 


839. Darke, Roy A. (U. Utah, Salt Lake.), & 
Geil, George A. Homosexual activity: relation of 
degree and role to the Goodenough Test and to the 
Cornell Selectee Index. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 
108, 217—240.—100 male homosexuals from the pop- 
ulation of the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, 
Springfield, Mo. were administered the Cornell 
Selectee Index and the Goodenough Test. Both 
tests yielded statistically significant differences in 
a number of factors studied in relation to the de- 
gree of role in homosexual activity.— N. H. Pronko 


840. Ey, Henri. A propos de “L’Angoisse hu- 
maine” de Juliette Boutonier; réflexions sur la na- 
ture de l’angoisse. (With respect to “‘L’Angoisse 
humaine”’ by Juliette Boutonier; reflections on the 
nature of anguish.) FEvolut. psychiat., 1948, 1, 119- 
129.—This is a review in detail of Juliette Boutonier’s 
doctoral thesis entitled, ‘‘L’Angoisse humaine” 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1945.) A number of 
excerpts from the book are given. The work itself is 
a phenomenology of anguish. Like anxiety, anguish 
is born of conflict. At the bottom of anguish as of 
anxiety we are imprisoned between two mutually 
exclusive and equally forceful alternatives: anguish 
is fundamentally a perplexity. There are two types: 
(1) a pathological or neurotic one which is an anguish 
of death, rendering sterile, or paralyzing human 
activity and forming an obstacle to life: (2) a normal 
anguish which on the other hand tends to liberty and 
life and which is creative, inventive, bent on finding 
away out. The difference is likened to that between 
the anguish of the Alpine climber who is prey of 
vertigo, paralyzed by the void which fascinates him, 
incapable of advancing or of retracing his steps, and 
the anguish of the Alpine climber who, in crossing a 
dangerous passage, surmounts a legitimate appre- 
hension and responds to the call of the void only by 
relishing better the joy of conquering a summit. 
Points of resemblance and difference in the phenom- 
enology of anguish are cited in Kierkegaard, Heideg- 
ger, J. P. Sartre, E. Pichon.—F. C. Sumner. 


841. Henry, George W. Sex variants; a study of 
homosexual patterns, New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
1948. xxii, 1130 p. $8.00.—The 1941 two volume 
edition of this work has been re-issued in this one 
volume format with the addition of a new forward 


by the author. (see 15: 3835).—C. E. Henry. 


842. Kelley, Douglas McG. (Bowman Gray 
Sch. Med., Wake Forest Coll., Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
The use of ergotamine compounds in the treatment 
of acute simple anxiety states. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1948, 104, 608-612.—A report is made on 59 cases 
of acute anxiety treated with ergotamine tartrate, 
37 cases treated with ergonovine maleate, and 36 
cases treated as controls with calcium lactate. Re- 
sults are given therapeutically and it is indicated 
that, while these drugs do act as antisympathetic 
compounds and to some degree ameliorate symptoms 
of jitteriness and tension, their potential hazard and 
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the routine required for their administration is 
sufficiently complex to limit their use to special 
instances.— R. D. Weits. 

843. Kiloh, G. A. (National Hosp. for Diseases 
of the Heart, London, Eng.) Syncope and similar 
states. Med. Pr., 1948, 219, 39-42.—Transitory 
loss of consciousness in the middle-aged or elderly 
causes greater alarm than a similar incident in a 
younger person. The brain is extremely sensitive 
to reduction of cerebral blood flow, resulting in 
anoxia. The etiology of syncope is considered here 
under 4 main headings: (1) with bradycardia; (2) 
with tachycardia; (3) with hypotension; (4) of 
indeterminate origin. Somewhat similar states are 
seen in epilepsy, narcolepsy, spontaneous hypo- 
glycaemia, aural vertigo, and hysteria—F. C. 
Sumner. 

844. Kulcsar, David D. (63 Sherbrooke St., East, 
Montreal, Que.) Intersexuality (with report of a 
case). Canad. med. Ass. J., 1948, 59, 144-148.— 
Hermaphroditism, true and pseudo, are discussed 
with respect to definition, classification, incidence, 
etiology, symptomatology, diagnosis, differential 
diagnosis, treatment. Treatment may be along three 
lines: surgical which is the oldest; endocrinological 
which is the least known; and psychological which is 
perhaps the most helpful. A case of the commonest 
form of intersexuality is presented with comment.— 
F. C. Sumner, 


845. Mullen, Frances A. (Bur. Child Study, 
Chicago, Ill.) Truancy and classroom disorder as 
symptoms of personality problems. Amer. Psych- 
ologist, 1948, 3, 360.—Abstract. 


846. O’Connor, William A. Some notes on sui- 
cide. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1948, 21, 222-228.— 
It is contended that suicide involves a regression to 
early power-narcissism, invoking infantile omnipo- 
tence. 18 cases of actual, potential and chronic 
suicides are briefly abstracted. Freud's dichotomy 
of the psyche into erotic and death urges is accepted 
as fundamental.—E. R. Hilgard. 


847. Smith, Stevenson. (U. Washington.) The 
psychological origin and treatment of enuresis. 
Seattle, Wash: University of Washington Press, 
1948. ix,70p. $1.75.—In this practical discussion, 
bed-wetting generally is regarded as a habit resulting 
from improper nocturnal toilet training and fixated 
by a surrounding atmosphere of anxiety and frustra- 
tion. Factors associated with enuresis include the 
tendency to sleep more soundly than other children, 
more fears, worries, and nervous habits, and perman- 
ent parental disfavor or rejection. Recovery is ac- 
complished when the child has learned to awaken 
during the night just prior to the moment of voiding. 
The method of direct conditioning employs a device 
to awaken the child at the beginning of urination, so 
that ultimately the response of stopping is condi- 
tioned to the intra-organic stimuli preceding voiding. 
Specific rules to be observed in treating bed-wetting 
stress the importance of a physical examination, and 
the need for a basic change in the parents’ methods 
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of dealing with the child so as to promote a more 
wholesome and responsible attitude in him. Only 
then should there be direct attack on the habit 
using the method of periodic arousal, or mechanical 
training aids. The cooperation of the child in plan- 
ning the routine is essential. 32 references.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

848. Thompson, Claude Edward, & Arms, Robert. 
(U. Omaha, Neb.) Characteristics of alcoholics. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 365.—Abstract. 


[See also abstract 657. ] 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


849. Goss, Albert E. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
An experimental investigation of an anxiety gradient 
in stuttering behavior. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
357.—Abstract. 


850. Karlin, D. W. Stuttering. Amer. J. Nurs., 
1948, 48, 42-44.—Once established, stuttering is one 
of the few holdovers of early childhood disorders 
which becomes more pronounced as it continues into 
adult life. Speech is produced during expiration as 
a result of fine coordination of various muscle groups. 
Several theories exist as to the reason for interfer- 
ence. Learned behavior and unfavorable home en- 
vironment is one. Another is that stuttering is due 
to underlying emotional maladjustment and this 
often increases as the patient reacts to the difficulty. 
Dominance of the right or left half of the brain over 
the other and the changing of handedness may make 
for conflict. Regardless of the etiology, the treat- 
ment should be carried out by a skilled individual 
who can help the parent accept the situation with 
patience and who can secure their cooperation. 
Consistent and calm handling of the home situation 
is important.—(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Abstr.) 


851. Kinney, Charles E. Loss of speech due to 
meningitic deafness. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1948, 47, 303—-307.—Changes occurring in the speech 
of 29 patients with total deafness (‘‘no better hearing 
than that indicated by a 75 decibel loss up to 500 
cycles per second and no response above this fre- 
quency’’) due to meningitis were studied. Data are 
presented on the age at which meningitis occurred, 
size of vocabulary, time at which voice change and 
speech loss occurred, age at which speech training 
was started, and estimates of speech efficiency at 
given ages. It is concluded that the patient “‘tends 
to lose his speech to an extent directly proportional 
to the length of time that he had speech.’’—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

852. Rutherford, Berneice R. (5223 Vincent Ave., 
So., Minneapolis, Minn.) Give them a chance to 
talk; a handbook on speech correction for cerebral 
palsy. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 1948. 
x, 116 p. $2.75.—The retraining of cerebral palsied 
children is based upon teaching the ‘“‘intact portion 
of the brain to acquire control of muscular con- 
traction.”” The specific therapy techniques include 
those used in working with non-cerebral palsied 
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children who have speech defects. In addition, 
physical action techniques which can be effectively 
carried out by joint effort of those in charge of speech 
therapy, physiotherapy, and occupational therapy 
are used. Of special importance to the cerebral 
palsied child are strengthening ‘‘speech muscles” 
(tongue, lip, etc.), breathing, swallowing, relaxa- 
tion, control of extraneous movements, and prob- 
lems of rate, rhythm, pitch and intensity, all of 
which are discussed in relation to the particular in- 
volvements likely to be experienced in the spastic, 
athetoid, and ataxic. Cleft palate speech, speech 
problems associated with hearing loss, stuttering, 
and aphasia may also be found among the cerebral 
palsied. A section is devoted to problems of personal 
adjustment of cerebral palsied children. The ap- 
pendix contains speech correction record forms, 
suggested ‘‘progress charts,’’ and plans for the con- 
struction of equipment useful in speech training. 
22 references.—J. Matthews. 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


853. Abrahamsen, David. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Evaluation of the treatment of criminals. 
In Hoch, P. H., Failures in psychiatric treatment, 
(see 23: 793), 58-77.—Psychiatric treatment of 
criminals is a new development whose success is 
hampered by many factors: the inability of the 
prisoner to take personal responsibility, his resist- 
ance to reveal information which might be used 
against him by prison authorities, the unfavorable 
attitude toward therapy of prison guards, constant 
association with other prisoners, difficulty of estab- 
lishing transference because of the secondary gain of 
illness, etc. Despite these difficulties encouraging 
results are reported from both the United States and 
Norway. Case histories are quoted and other 
attempts at therapy with criminals are briefly sum- 
marized and evaluated.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


854. Evans, Jean. (1/89 W. Houston St., New 
York.) Johnny Rocco. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1948, 43, 357-383.—A professional writer tells the 
case history of a maladjusted son of Italian immi- 
grants in a large industrial city. It is a history of 
illness, neglect, violence, and persecution, without 
the protection of gang membership. Although crav- 
ing affection, Johnny was never able to win it. His 
temper was too quick and his play for attention too 
objectionable. A social agency counselor and a kind 
foster mother found a good streak in Johnny, when 
he was 12, but legal and social forces conspired to 
keep him delinquent and illiterate. At 16, when he 
had a chance to reform, uncontrolled impulses led 
him to steal again. In the Navy, and in various jobs, 
he was always an undesirable. At 19 his wife was 
the only person who liked him or to whom he felt 
attached —C. M. Harsh. 


855. Frankenstein, K. Azuvat hanoar. (Neglect 
among youth.) Jerusalem: Szold Foundation— 
Child and Youth Welfare, 1947. 214 p.—Neglect 
is an asocial attitude of young people whose ‘‘moral 
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instance”’ is not sufficiently developed, whose ego is 
not compound, but deficient in its organization and 
determined by his drives. We have to distinguish 
between potential, latent, and seeming neglect. 
The neglected cannot adjust himself to his environ- 
ment, but he doesn't suffer because of it. He lives 
outside the community, which nevertheless stimu- 
lates him and his conduct. The maturing develop- 
ment of his ‘‘moral instance” is deficient. Among 
young offenders (9-16 years old) brought in 1940- 
1945 before special judges for the juvenile, there were 
85% Arabs and 15% Jews. 1.8% of the Arab young 
population were offenders, while 1.2% of the Jewish. 
The offenses of Jewish juvenile delinquents were 79% 
against property and 13% against people, while 
those of Arabs were 68%, and 28% respectively. 
The background of Jewish juvenile neglect differs 
from the Arab one, and within the Jews we have to 
distinguish between Occidental and Oriental Jewry.— 
H. Ormian. 


856. Greene, James E. (U. Georgia, Athens.), 
Moore, Joseph E. (Georgia School of Technology, 
Altlanta.), & Staton, Thomas F. Inferences con- 
cerning the motivations of a murderer: A psychologi- 
cal study of “displaced” aggression. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1948, 3, 335.—Abstract. 


857. Karpman, Benjamin. Emotional background 
of white slavery: toward the psychogenesis of 
so-called psychopathic behavior. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1948, 39, 1-18—In order to determine 
more definitely the role played by psychogenetic 
factors in criminal behavior, the case of an individual 
charged with white slavery is presented. Consider- 
ation is given to the emotional factors involved, 
background, early life and development through 
adolescence and adulthood until the commission of 
the crime. An attempt is made to search for the 
causative as well as the motivating influences in his 
life. Although many psychopathic traits are ex- 
hibited, the total picture is a distinctly neurotic one. 
Differences between psychopathy and neurosis are 
included.—J. Barron. 


858. Nolan, Esther Grace. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
City Schools.) The use of group tests in diagnosing 
school causes for delinquency. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 343.—Abstract. 


859. Otterstrim, Edith. Den sociala prognosen 
for vanartade barn och barn fran daliga hem. (The 
social diagnosis of deficient children and of children 
from bad homes.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1947, 7, 274- 
288.—This is a study of child delinquency as it has 
been influenced by mental deficiency and bad home 
environment. The study is inclusive and discusses 
the following factors in detail: the age factor, types 
of delinquency problems, home training, illegitimate 
children, homes with unseparated parents, broken 
homes, social classes, varied types of homes, transi- 
ents, parental characteristics, mental ability and 
attitudes of children, placement, prognosis, and the 
parents with criminal, alcoholic, and social-outcast 
characteristics. The importance of parental training 
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and attitudes is stressed, and the statement is made 
that the entire problem could be better understood 
if we could trace the parents’ home conditions and 
their experiences back forty years to the present.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

860. Pearce, J. D. W. Juvenile delinquency. 
Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1948, 7, 90-94.—The article is 
written from the point of view of the psychiatric 
social worker. Delinquency signifies a malady of 
both the individual and society. In treating delin- 
quents it is more important to recognize what kind 
of a person is involved than to know just the nature 
of the disturbance. “. . . if the incidence of delin- 
quency is to be reduced it is necessary also to deal 
with the larger underlying causes.’’ The following 
environmental factors are discussed as contributory 
to delinquency: home life, neighborhood, employ- 
ment record, and decline in religious training. Con- 
sidering the individual physical disease, instability 
of temperament, mental deficiency, companionship, 
anti-social character, psycho-neurotic tendencies, 
and psychotic illness are factors which are import- 
ant. “Perhaps the main outstanding problem for 
which practically nothing has yet been done is that 
of the large group of psychopathic persons, . . .” 
—R. S. Waldrop. 

861. Strasser, Charlot. Zur Psychologie des 
Kumulativverbrechens im Nazismus und Fasch- 
ismus. (The psychology of cumulative crime in 
Nazism and Fascism.) Schweis. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1948, 61, 405-406.—Cumulative crime is 
defined as collective crime in which several per- 
petrators without clear intention are incited mutu- 
ally to a deed not foreseen. The catastrophe startles 
them and awakens in each of the individual perpetra- 
tors the feeling of innocence. Cumulative crime in 
being without definite agreement differs from crime 
by organized gangs. Cumulative crime requires for 
its coming about a longer duration than the explosive 
violence of a mob. Leader and the led react upon 
one another on the basis of the most primitive 
resentments and catch words. Responsibility 
vanishes and the feeling of innocence in the individual 
leaders driven reciprocally by the led (the Nurem- 
berg trial) is left behind. The feeling of innocence 
in the authors of cumulative crime stems from the 
co-guilt of all in everything.— F. C. Sumner. 

862. Tramer, M. Leitfaden der jugendrecht- 
lichen Psychiatrie. (Introduction to psychiatry as 
related to juvenile law.) Basel: Benno Schwabe, 
1947. 178 p.—The author proposes in this book to 
supply a need for a systematic and complete exposi- 
tion of the contribution of psychiatry to the sphere 
of juvenile law. The book is divided into 7 chapters 
which are entitled as follows: juvenile law and child 
psychiatry; a brief outline of general psychiatry in 
respect to juvenile law; forms of disorders and ail- 
ments according to child psychiatry which are of 
significance for juvenile law (mental deficiency, 
character abnormalities, antisocial tendency, neu- 
roses, psychoses); difficulty in training; juvenile law 
concepts in the light of child psychiatry (sex per- 
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version, moral deficiency); expert psychiatric ap- 
praisal of juveniles; an enlarged sociological view.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

863. von Hentig, Hans. (U. Kansas City, Mo.) 
The suspect: a study in the psychopathology of 
social standards. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1948, 
39, 19-33.— Judgments are commonly based on pre- 
conceptions of personality types resulting from past 
associations and stereotyped ideas. The prevailing 
standards of respectability and suspiciousness rest 
on the conditions and experiences of a past culture. 
Conformity and synchronization of our ways of life 
which have been set forth as the ideal conduct of the 
common man have been fashioned into a deceptive 
weapon of the criminal. Toa revised sociology and 
psychology of suspicion excessive correctness will 
become something alarming. It seems necessary 
that our rigid notions of suspect be re-examined 
and revised, first in life and then in the practice of 
law enforcement.—J. Barron. 


[See also abstracts 477, 737, 1011. } 


PSYCHOSES 


864. Abrahams, Joseph. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) Preliminary report of an experi- 
ence in the group psychotherapy of schizophrenics. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 613-617.—Group psy- 
chotherapy attempted in a locked ward revealed 
positive progress. The psychiatrist functioning as 
the group leader was able to bring about a greater 
acceptance between patients and better understand- 
ing of each other’s problems. The importance of the 
leader’s constant alertness to the dynamics of each 
patient is stressed.—R. D. Weits. 

865. Bellak, Leopold (New York Med. Coll., New 
York.), & Holt, Robert R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas.) Somatotypes in relation to 
dementia praecox. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
713-724.—This paper reports the results of an in- 
dependent attempt to use the somatotyping tech- 
nique in following up Kretschmer’s typology. The 
somatotyping was done by the method of anthropo- 
scopy. Sheldon’s classification was used and the 
distribution of the somatotypes in each clinical 
group was compared with his figures on college men 
asastandard. No significant difference between the 
mean ratings on any component of the DPs and the 
paretics was found, but every comparison between 
these groups and Sheldon’s college men yielded a 
significant difference. Only cases of dementia 
praecox, manic-depressive psychosis, and general 
paresis (as a control group) were used. The follow- 
ing determinations were made and presented: (1) 
Distributions of somatotypes among cases of DP 
and paresis; (2) comparisons between distributions 
of somatotypes: psychotics vs. Sheldon’s norms; (3) 
comparison between distributions of somatotypes, 
experimental and control groups; (4) mean somato- 
type ratings of all patients by length of stay in 
hospital and age; (6) analysis of variance of somato- 
type ratings grouped by length of hospitalization. 
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It seems that somatotyping is ‘‘not well adapted to 
application to the very types of research problems 
to which it seems to have so much to contribute.” 
It is suggested that normative studies need be made, 
calling upon subjects different than those included in 
Sheldon’s study.— R. D. Weitz. 


866. Clark, Robert E. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
Pa.) The relationship of schizophrenia to occupa- 
tional income and occupational prestige. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 325-330—In an effort to 
determine the relationship existing in Chicago be- 
tween schizophrenic rates and factors of occupational 
income and occupational prestige, 332 white male 
first admissions with schizophrenia were tabulated 
by race-nativity, occupational group, type of psy- 
chosis and age. 19 occupational groups were rated 
for prestige and income (p = +.85). Correlations 
between occupational prestige and occupational 
schizophrenic rate and between occupational income 
and occupational schizophrenic rate are of the order 
of —.70 to —.80 for both native and foreign born 
whites.—H. H. Nowlis. 


867. Eron, Leonard, D. (U.Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Frequency of themes and identifications of char- 
acters in TAT stories of schizophrenic patients and 
non-hospitalized college students. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1948, 3, 363.—Abstract. 


868. Geller, Lester M. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) The symbolic and logical aspects of 
schizophrenic thought. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 365.—Abstract. 


869. Gottlieb, J. S., Knott, J. R., & Kimble, L. L. 
(Iowa Coll. of Medicine, Iowa City.) Psychophar- 
macologic study of schizophrenia and depression. 
IV. The influence of electric convulsive therapy on 
the sodium amytal response of the electroencephalo- 
gram. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 686-696.— 
The data presented here deal with the concomitant 
changes in the beta activity of the EEG and psy- 
chologic changes induced by repeated intravenous 
administration of sodium amytal (plus racemic 
amphetamine sulfate) and concomitant changes after 
completion of a course of electric convulsive therapy. 
There was observed to be a striking increase in beta 
activity after the injection. This increase was 
greatest in the frontal EEG and least in the occipital 
EEG. There was no systematic electrocortical 
tolerance developed in either the schizophrenic group 
or in the depressive group, to the drug over a 5-day 
period. After a course of electric convulsive therapy 
there was a decrease in percent time beta; the 
response of beta to sodium amytal was greatly re- 
duced, particularly in the frontal area. These data 
suggest that the electrocortical response measured 
(percent time beta) and the psychologic state are 
reflections of the activity of different neural systems. 
—R. D. Weits. 


870. Horowitz, William A., & Kalinowsky, Lothar 
B. (New York (N. Y.) State Psychiatric Institute.) 
Combined insulin coma and electric convulsive 
therapy in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 
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104, 682—685.—This study was made in order to 
evaluate the combined use of insulin coma and 
electric convulsive therapy in schizophrenia. The 
total group consisted of 80 patients varying in age 
from 13-48 treated with combined shock over a 
period between July 1942 until January 1947. Of 
these, 78 were schizophrenics, 2 nonschizophrenics. 
Of the 78 schizophrenics, more than one-half (42) 
had received some form of shock therapy previously, 
and almost all of this group of 42 had more than one 
kind of therapy. The results of the treatment were 
compared for 3 time periods. (1) Immediately after 
completion of treatment, (2) 2-3 months after treat- 
ment terminated, and (3) the latest available follow- 
up. It is stated that combined insulin-electric shock 
is a safe method of treatment with hardly any more 
difficulties than insulin shock alone. It is still 
doubtful whether it is a more effective therapy than 
insulin shock alone or intensive convulsive therapy. 
A satisfactory therapeutic result is best achieved in 
patients on whom the treatment is begun within the 
first 6 months.—J. Barron. 

871. Huston, P. E., & Strother, C. R. (State U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) The effect of electric shock on 
mental efficiency. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
707-712.—An attempt was made to determine the 
effect of electric shock treatment on mental effici- 
ency. The population studied included 75 patients 
suffering from depression, hypomania, or psycho- 
neurosis. The mean age was 41.2 years, the mean 
number of shocks was 7.8. The Babcock revision 
and the Shipley-Hartford tests were used as measures 
of impairment. On the basis of the population 
studied and under the conditions of this experiment, 
electric shock treatment does not seem to produce 
any significant impairment of mental efficiency after 
an interval of 6 months. 24 references.—J. Barron. 

872. Kalinowsky, Lothar B. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Failures with electric shock therapy. In 
Hoch, P. H., Fatlures in psychtatric treatment, (see 
23: 793), 161-169.—The results of use of ECT 
(electric convulsive therapy) in cases of involutional 
psychosis, manic-depressive psychosis, schizophrenia, 
and the psychoneuroses are reviewed. It is the 
method of choice in involutional melancholia, but 
failure is frequent in involutional paranoia; manic- 
depressives respond well in either depressive or manic 
phases, but ECT is entirely unsatisfactory in pre- 
venting recurrence; in schizophrenia, failures are 
frequent among hebephrenics and in patients with 
prominent hypochondriacal ideas or psychoneurotic 
symptoms; all groups of psychoneurotics, except for 
reactive depressions, respond quite poorly to ECT. 
“Patients with quite different psychiatric condi- 
tions who were unsuccessfully treated have certain 
features in common. Inadequate prepsychotic per- 
sonality, tendency to neurotic reactions, or a well- 
preserved personality structure in a psychotic pati- 
ent are . . . factors unfavorable for the treatment 
prognosis." —E. M. L. Burchard. 


873. Kallmann, Franz J. (New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute, New York.) Heredity and con- 
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stitution in relation to the treatment of mental dis- 
orders. In Hoch, P. H., Failures in psychiatric 
treatment, (see 23: 793), 132-149.—The evidence 
with respect to the role of heredity in mental dis- 
orders, especially schizophrenia, is reviewed and the 
following general conclusions drawn. (1) Inherited 
disorders are not tpso facto incurable but they cannot 
be cured by a simple denial of human heredity. 
(2) Where present treatment methods for such dis- 
orders are inadequate, they fail because of insuffici- 
ent knowledge of the nature and constitutional con- 
trollability of the basic genetic mechanisms producing 
the underlying chemical dysfunction. (3) Man- 
agement of environment and mobilization of con- 
stitutional resistance factors make possible success- 
ful treatment of inherited disorders which are not 
fully expressed under favorable circumstances. 
(4) Comparative studies of constitutional defense 
reactions in monozygotic twins have shown that 
schizophrenia, although based on specific predis- 
position, can be both prevented and cured. (5) “In 
schizophrenia as well as in any other inherited dis- 
order, a more profound knowledge of basic genetic 
principles is bound to lead to improved methods of 
treatment rather than to a fatalistic state of thera- 
peutic inactivity.”—EZ. M. L. Burchard. 

874. Kirman, Brian H. (Fountain Hosp., Tooting, 
Eng.) Amphetamine in katatonia. Med. Pr., 1948, 
219, 290-292.—The effect of 20 mg. doses of amphe- 
tamine sulphate (benzedrine) by mouth in 24 young 
military patients with katatonic schizophrenia is 
assessed in regard to mental state and blood pressure. 
No effect on the mental state was noted, the reasons 
being discussed. A negligible average rise in blood 
pressure was found.—F. C. Sumner. 


875. Levine, Louis S. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Wechsler’s signs in the differential diagnosis of 
schizophrenia. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 345.— 
Abstract. 

876. Lindsay, Donald S. (Dartmouth, Nova 
Scotia) Psychotherapy in schizophrenia. Canad. 
med. Ass. J., 1948, 59, 142—144.—Contrary to former 
belief the author finds the schizophrenic accessible 
to psychotherapy. While there is experienced diffi- 
culty in transference in the indifference of the simple 
type, in the silliness and incoherency of the hebe- 
phrenic, in the stupor or violent excitement of 
the catatonic, in the suspiciousness and hostility of 
the paranoid, the autistic barrier can be overcome 
by a genuine interest in the patient, coupled with an 
enduring patience, tact and sympathy. In reality, 
the schizophrenic is a lonely and isolated individual 
who is looking for understanding and tolerance 
which he has not found in his relationships with other 
people. A case is presented in which the psycho- 
therapeutic approach indicated yielded gratifying 
results. Careful records of what the patient says are 
necessary for analysis and detection of basic con- 
flicts. Direct interpretation of the patient's speech 
and mannerisms produces immediate relief of 
anxiety and permits conscious realization of the 
conflict.— F. C. Sumner. 
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877. Michel, Heinz. Erfahrungen iiber die Wirk- 
samkeit der prafrontalen Leukotomie bei chronis- 
chen Schizophrenien. (Experiences concerning the 
effectiveness of prefrontal leucotomy in chronic 
schizophrenias.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1948, 61, 256-279.—12 male cases of chronic schi- 
zophrenia were subjected to prefrontal leucotomy. 
Cure or improvement resulted in all but 3 cases. 
The operation affected favorably the social behavior 
of the patients, normalized affectivity and disposi- 
tion, and proved good in combatting fear, agitation, 
excitement, negativism, buffoonery and compulsive 
phenomena. The more sensory illusions and delu- 
sions occur, and the more psychotic phenomena are 
bound up with hallucinatory and delusional events, 
just the more unfavorable is the prognosis. Only 
cases were selected for the operation which showed 
no tendency to spontaneous cure after long duration 
of the ailment or which had not responded or in- 
sufficiently to shock treatment. A certain parallel- 
ism in therapeutic effect of electroshock and leuco- 
tomy was established, the effect in the second method 
being often more intensive but always more per- 
manent.— F. C. Sumner. 

878. Norman, Elizabeth. The play of a psychotic 
child. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1948, 21, 155-170.— 
8 drawings of a 10.5 year old boy are reproduced. 
The boy was diagnosed as an early psychotic on the 
basis of lack of school progress, withdrawal, and 
apathy. The phantasies are erotic and destructive, 
with the symbolism only thinly disguised. The ex- 
tremes of aggression show in the triangular relation- 
ships of man, woman, and child. Friendly and con- 
structive themes were absent. Nothing is given of 
the family background or of the earlier history of the 
child.—£. R. Htlgard. 


879. Page, L. G. M. (Three Counties Hosp., 
Arlesey, Beds, England.), & Russell, R. J. Intensi- 
fied electrical convulsion therapy in the treatment 
of mental disorders. Lancet, 1948, 254, 597-598.— 
Increasing the voltage (to 150) and duration (to 
1 sec.) of the electric shock in the treatment of 
schizophrenic types was found to considerably re- 
duce the number of treatments required for remission 
of symptoms and the number of relapses and to in- 
crease the number of patients responding to this 
technique.—A. C. Hoffman. 

880. Rose, Augustus S., & Solomon, Harry C. 
(Harvard U., Cambirdge, Mass.) Prefrontal lobo- 
tomy: a consideration of unsuccessful cases. In 
Hoch, P. H., Failures in psychiatric treatment, (see 
23: 793), 174-181.—Ohbservation of 147 lobotomized 
patients who have been followed from 6 months to 
34 years permits certain generalizations with respect 
to failure of this treatment. ‘All patients are 
affected in some manner... and generally. . 
in the direction of easier hospital management even 
though the psychosis remains."’ Among treatment 
failures where disabling symptoms were not relieved 
are found: (1) cases exhibiting no appreciable change 
in psychosis, and (2) cases in which new or apparently 
new personality traits appear to prevent satisfactory 
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social adjustment. These new traits are either 
symptoms which are dynamic and lacking in pro- 
prietary control or symptoms of anergy, lethargy, 
and lack of interest. It is suggested that lobotomy 
may remove the sustaining power of emotionally 
charged energy which is needed for initiative and 
drive, for repression and conflict, as well as for 
appropriate utilization of past experience. More 
specific knowledge of the physiology of the portions 
of the brain involved is needed for a clearer under- 
standing of success and failure with lobotomy.— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 


881. Shneidman, Edwin S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Some objective aspects of 
fantasy production in schizophrenia on the Make-a- 
Picture-Story (MAPS) Test. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 340.—Abstract. 


882. Wortis, Joseph. (New York U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Failures with insulin shock therapy. 
In Hoch, P. H., Failures in psychiatric treatment, 
(see 23: 793), 153-157.—Investigation of a con- 
secutive series of 84 cases of schizophrenia treated 
with insulin shock reveals the following prognostic 
indicators. (1) Treatment must be begun early. 
(2) Acute florid symptoms are prognostically favor- 
able; insidious development with integration of the 
schizophrenic symptoms into the personality struct- 
ure is unfavorable. (3) Schizophrenia in association 
with constitutional psychopathic defect is unre- 
sponsive to insulin treatment. (4) Cases in which 
the psychologic aspects are prominent and basic are 
likely to be unresponsive. (5) Treatment must be 
optimally intense, prolonged, and modulated to the 
individual needs of the patient. (6) General hygie- 
nic and psychotherapeutic management are import- 
ant adjuncts to treatment. (7) In case of relapse 
treatment must be promptly reinstituted. ‘‘Insulin 
treatment cannot be regarded as a cure for schizo- 
phrenia but it is the best available treatment.’’— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 


[See also abstract 757. ] 
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883. Adler, Morris H. (Vets. Adm. Regional 
Off., Boston, Mass.) Case study of a combat veteran. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 200-210.—‘‘A case 
study of a combat veteran is presented to demon- 
strate that: (1) ‘Living out’ experiences in the 
service and in combat threaten the stability of the 
individual in terms of increased anxiety, guilt and 
fear of loss of control, rather than in terms of asocial 
behavior. (2) Persistent anxiety as well as regressive 
features developed under combat experiences persist 
after removal from the combat zone and create seri- 
ous disturbances in the individual's ability to adjust 
himself, as had been warned by many psychiatric 
observers during the war. (3) Limited goal treat- 
ment of combat neuroses is modified to meet special 
veteran needs and frequently is not of short dura- 
tion." — N. H. Pronko. 
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884. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York 24.) Psychopathology of the “first im- 
pulse” and “first thought” in neurotics. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1947, 21, 57-66.—Citing specific 
clinical instances, the author points out that, con- 
trary to popular belief, the ‘first impulse’’ cor- 
responds to the defense mechanism against a re- 
pressed wish. This is true for trivial matters, where 
the second thought will be masochistic, “providing 
the trivial matter can be used as a point for reeling 
off unconscious infantile conflicts." In important 
decisions and in trivial matters with an emotional 
charge, the first impulse is masochistic from the 
start.—W. E. Artus. 


885. Brun, R. Hysterie und Zwischenhirn. 
(Hysteria and midbrain.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1948, 61, 135-148.—The author presents 
a theory of the neural basis of hysteria and hypnosis 
which places the nerve processes mainly at the level 
of the mid-brain. Hysterical hyperkinesias result 
from subcortical control resulting from partial 
blocking of the cortical inhibitory effects. Such 
symptoms are not simply excitatory or inhibitory, 
but are rather a compromise between these pro- 
cesses.— F. C. Sumner. 

886. Graves, T. C. (Rubery Hill & Hallymoor 
Mental Hosp., Birmingham, Eng.) Penicillin in the 
neuroses. Med. Pr., 1948, 219, 119-125—Four 
cases of neurosis are presented in which treatment 
for a chronic infectious process by penicillin brought 
about a termination of the neurotic condition.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

887. Isenschmidt, R., Minkowski, M. [et al. ] 
Hysterie und Zwischenhirn. (Discussion). (Hys- 
teria and midbrain) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1948, 61, 391-399—This discussion of R. 
Brun (see 23: 885) turns about the advisability of 
treating hysteria with parpanit which has been 
found effective in other affections of the midbrain 
or extrapyramidal system such as postencephalitic 
Parkinsonism, and paralysis agitans.— F. C. Sumner. 

888. Parcheminey, Georges. Mécanismes de 
défense et réactions de transfert. (Defense-mech- 
anisms and transfer-reactions.) Evolut. psychiat., 
1948, 1, 93-109.—A case history of a young woman 
suffering since age 8 from a neurotic obsession of 
guilt is presented to illustrate the evolution of de- 
fense-mechanisms utilized by the Ego in the struggle 
against succumbing to erotic impulses: (1) phobias; 
(2) installation within the Ego of the sexual impulses 
and struggling with them by means of reason and 
logic but often falling back on doubts and scruples; 
(3) isolation and taboo; (4) annulment of the erotic 
impulses. Sexual plays of a somatic character with 
children when she was between 5 and 10 and soon 
afterwards an inhibitory Super-ego not yet com- 
pletely instituted had formed the initial stage in the 
development of the neurosis of this woman. In the 
course of analysis which was rendered particularly 
difficult at first by reason of her anguish, a strong 
positive transfer was not long in establishing itself 
which took on the character of a benevolent magical 
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power to which the Ego of the patient hung desper- 
ately; then the transfer began to take on a clearly 
sexual character and the analyst served in the place 
of the father and at same time as object of sexual 
desire.— F. C. Sumner. 


889. Parin, Paul. Die Kriegsneurose der Jugo- 
slawen. (The war-neurosis of the Jugoslavs.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1948, 61, 303-324. 
—A form of war-neurosis which occurred uniformly, 
frequently and psycho-epidemically in Jugoslav 
Partisan army is described from the author’s own 
observation of 200 cases and according to the works 
of Jugoslav authors. The most conspicuous symp- 
tom of this neurosis is an hysterical attack in which 
the individual suddenly is seized with what resem- 
bles an epileptic fit but in which dreadful fright 
symptoms touch off aggression directed against 
himself and evidenced in mild self-injuries. This 
war-neurosis occurred most frequently between 17 
and 22 years of age, without regard to sex, religion, 
almost wholly in peasants or farmers, and in persons 
of average intelligence, in persons with the same 
‘traumatic experience coupled with a suppression of 
real fear and a repression of already developed geni- 
tal libido-outlet."" The author attempts a psycho- 
dynamic explanation of these hysterical attacks, 
based on the common experience-history of those 
affected: similar traumatic experience previous to 
becoming a Partisan and suffered at the hands of the 
enemy; development of a new Super-ego upon be- 
coming a Partisan for which suppression of real fear, 
sexual renunciation, etc., were mandatory.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


890. Valenstein, Arthur F. Problems in the 
treatment of the neurotic veteran. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1948, 108, 211-216.—A review of more than 
1200 cases seen for treatment in the Boston Veterans 
Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic gives the im- 
pression that most of these veterans are ill in a 
chronic and serious fashion. Short term abreactive 
procedures have been disappointing unless concomit- 
ant treatment is related to the whole personality and 
particularly the deeper unconscious conflicts. Ad- 
junctive techniques such as hypnosis and pentothal 
have facilitated the uncovering of facts and abre- 
action of traumatically caused anxiety. Group psy- 
chotherapy alone is of doubtful value. A belated 
emotional maturation of the patient is the ultimate 
psychotherapeutic goal.— N. H. Pronko. 


[See also abstracts 614, 872. ] 
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891. Chapman, H. L. (Port Arthur, Ontario) 
Duodenal ulcer in a 13-year old girl associated with 
emotional strain. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1948, 59, 
163—164.—Duodenal ulcers in children are con- 
sidered uncommon. The present case of a 13 year 
old girl with duodenal ulcer is presented, not because 
of its severity but because of apparent psychological 
factors in the history.— F. C. Sumner. 
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892. Galpin, P. A. Tuberculosis; some psych- 
ological observations-psychiatric aspects. Med. Pr., 
1948, 219, 438-444.—The author finds that dis- 
couragements play a part in the manifestation of 
tuberculosis. Of 100 cases of young women aged 
15-20, discouragement (bereavement 30; loss of job 
11; worry over examination 1; accident 1) played a 
part in the manifestation of tuberculosis in 43 cases. 
Temperament is seen as playing a part in creating a 
predisposition to tuberculosis: the eldest among the 
children, emotional tension, and a ‘“‘faddy”’ attitude 
toward food are found associated with tuberculosis. 
As to the significance of spes phthisica most of the 
tubercular patients worry about it, the majority 
trying to forget it. Very few have achieved complete 
repression of spes phthisica. The findings are illus- 
trated with cases. The conclusion is that the psy- 
chologic and psychiatric assessment of the tubercu- 
lar patient is as essential as the physical assessment. 
What part discouragement has played in the mani- 
festation, the temperament or personality of the 
patient, the attitude of the patient to the fact of the 
disease and to its various symptoms may play a part 
in the manifestation, progress and prognosis of 
tuberculosis.— F. C. Sumner. 

893. Mittelmann, Bela. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Failures in psychosomatic case treat- 
ments. In Hoch, P. H., Fatlures in psychiatric 
treatment. (see 23: 793), 106-117.—*‘Failure of psy- 
chosomatic treatment may be of the following types: 
(a) Treatment fails to relieve both the psychologic 
difficulties and the physical illness. (b) Psycho- 
therapy is successful in relieving the patient’s psy- 
chologic symptoms but the organic syndrome re- 
mains unaltered or progresses further. (c) The 
organic syndrome is corrected but the psychologic 
symptoms remain unchanged or become progressively 
worse. The reasons for the failure of treatment may 
be: (a) Environmental stresses make psychothera- 
peutic success impossible and organic ailment re- 
mains. (b) The organic disturbance is too far 
advanced or too malignant to improve in spite of 
psychotherapeutic success. (c) Serious error in 
treatment leads to psychotherapeutic failure. (d) 
The patient’s psychopathology is so severe that 
present methods of treatment fail. Improvements 
in diagnosis and treatment lessen the frequency of 
failures by improved handling of both critically 
acute and chronic situations of illness.."—E. M. L. 
Burchard. 

894. Nacht, S. Introduction a la médecine 
psycho-somatique. (An introduction to psychoso- 
matic medicine.) Evolut. psychiat., 1948, 1, 57-91.— 
An elementary exposition of psychosomatic medi- 
cine is presented which relies mainly upon the work 
of Dunbar and that of Weiss and English.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


895. Bogaert, Ludo van. Maladies nerveuses 
systématisées et problémes de I’hérédité. (System- 
atized nervous maladies and problems of heredity.) 
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Acta Neurol. Psychiat. Belg., 1948, 48, 308-329.— 
Systematized nervous maladies are hereditary af- 
fections involving atrophy or degeneration in the 
absence of known exogenous causes. Examples of 
such maladies studied by the author himself in 4 
successive generations of various families were 
heredo-ataxia, essential scoliosis, congenital hollow 
foot, and neural amyotrophy. In this study of 
genealogical trees attention is especially called to 3 
fundamental qualities of a hereditary malady: (1) 
appearance of the malady at the same age, in diverse 
members (homochromy) ; (2) this age can be advanced 
from generation to generation with an aggravation 
of the clinical picture (anteposition); (3) the repeti- 
tion of the same malady (homology) with the same 
symptoms (homotypy) in several individuals or de- 
scendants. The most regularly realized is homology. 
Homotypy is not strict. Among interesting inter- 
familial and intrafamilial variations are: (1) rudi- 
mentary or abortive forms, and (2) attenuated forms 
extending over several generations. The article is 
to be continued.— F. C. Sumner. 

896. Dattmer, Bernard. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Failures in treatment of neurosyphilis. 
In Hoch, P. H., Failures in psychiatric treatment, 
(see 23: 793), 186-190.—Therapeutic success or 
failure in neurosyphilis is determined exclusively by 
evaluation of the spinal fluid syndrome, since clinical 
and pathological observations are often at complete 
variance. ‘Those patients are true failures whose 
disease, in spite of our therapeutic effort, is running 
an active course as indicated by the spinal fluid 
syndrome of activity. For this group of patients it 
is entirely irrelevant whether they show clinical im- 
provement or not. ... If, however, the spinal 
fluid spectrum proves that the infection has been 
successfully checked and the patient still shows 
clinical signs and symptoms, we consider our task 
well performed, although from the patient’s point 
of view we have failed.”"-—E. M. L. Burchard. 


897. Di Nolfo, A. (8th St. Clinic. Los Angeles, 
Calif.) A simple screening device for aid in detec- 
tion of brain damage. J. Amer. osteop. Ass., 1947, 
47, 244-247.—Probable presence of neurologic syn- 
drome in psychiatric patients was aided by profiling 
based upon 8 procedures; estimated previous level of 
intelligence and present I.Q., from individual his- 
tories; digit-span test (Wells-Ruesch); serial sub- 
traction (100 minus 7’’); trail-making test (Armit- 
age); hole in the board search (Ruesch); memory for 
design (Benton); picture similarities test; and a 
picture interpretation test. General results are con 
sidered in the light of indications for further study. 
About 45 minutes are sufficient for the entire proce- 
dure.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr., Sect. H.) 

898. Klebanoff, Seymour G. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) The Rorschach test in an analysis of 
personality changes in general paresis. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 362—363.—Abstract. 


899. Merritt, H. Houston. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Failures in treatment of epilepsy. In Hoch, 
P. H., Failures in psychiatric treatment (see 23: 793), 
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193-195.—“‘The primary failure in the treatment of 
epilepsy is that of the medical profession in its failure 
to discover the cause of the disease. Only when we 
know the nature of the disturbance which causes 
seizures, will it be possible to treat the disease 
epilepsy. This lack of knowledge is not, however, 
an excuse for the failure effectively to use the drugs 
which are now available for the prevention of seiz- 
ures. The majority of the failures in the use of these 
drugs is due to inadequate dosage or improper choice 
of drug.’ —E. M. L. Burchard. 


900. Nyssen, R., & Wens, M. Contribution a 
étude du déficit de l’intelligence chez les parkin- 
soniens encéphalitiques. (Contribution to the study 
of intelligence deficit in Parkinsonian encephalitics.) 
Acta Neurol. Psychiat. Belg., 1948, 48, 287-307.— 
Disagreement exists in the literature as to whether 
Parkinsonism with encephalitic etiology, i.e., en- 
cephalitis lethargica, entails a deficit in intelligence 
In the present study the measurement of the intel- 
ligence of 69 adult, non-intellectual, encephalitic 
Parkinsonians with 4 different tests standardized on 
175 normal adults shows an intelligence deficit in 
the majority of the encephalitics. Tests were ad- 
ministered individually both to the normals and to 
the encephalitics. The degree of difficulty of each 
question was statistically established on the normals. 
The majority of the encephalitics presented a certain 
degree of deficit in their intellectual capacities, a 
deficit which can attain a manifest oligophrenic 
level. The age of the patient, the duration of the 
acute infection or of the Parkinsonian syndrome, 
and the coexistence of psychopathic or psychotic 
troubles are scarcely correlative of the degree of 
intellectual deficit. On the contrary, there appears 
to exist a certain causal or at least correlative relation 
between the intensity of the Parkinsonian syndrome 
and the state of internment of the patient on one 
hand and the degree of intelligence loss on the other 
hand. 69 references.—F. C. Sumner. 


901. Saucier, Jean. (/41/4 Drummond St., Mon- 
treal, Que.) Unusual hereditary progression in 8 
cases of Friedreich’s ataxia. Canad. med. Ass. J., 
1948, 59, 112—115.—The author reports, from the 
province of Quebec, 8 cases of Friedreich’s ataxia 
observed by him in 5 generations of two related 
families. The syndrome puts in its appearance be- 
tween 7 and 13 years of age and there follows a pro- 
gressive aggravation of the classic signs. The 
malady appears to be transmitted in this family as 
a recessive, non-sex-linked factor. A marriage be- 
tween second cousins, in the third generation, had 
permitted the appearance of a dominant character 
which had not been the case beforehand. Fried- 
reich’s ataxia appears to constitute, with hereditary 
spastic paraplegia and heredo-cerebellar ataxia, a 
group of ‘“‘cerebello-spinal degeneracies’’ whose 
elements may not all be present in all cases.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 577, 836, 852. ] 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


902. Bluett, Charles G. [Comp.] (California 
State Dept. of Education.) Handbook of information 
for the hard of hearing. Sacramento, Calif.: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 1947. viii, 
152 p.—This handbook in 2 parts is published to aid 
both the hard of hearing person and those dealing 
with the hard of hearing. Part I. Rules to observe 
in daily living to conserve and promote hearing 
health are given in detail. The reader also finds 
much information in the selection, care and use of 
hearing aids. There is a large portion of Part I 
devoted to the rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Vocational training and general school courses should 
be carried on simultaneously so the individual will 
be able to keep a position after he leaves school. 
Such topics as location of classes, agencies helping 
the hard of hearing and services rendered, a list of 
occupations suitable for them, researches in the 
field and corrective exercises and drills to overcome 
the problem to voice and speech control are some of 
the many things discussed. Part II is devoted to the 
hard of hearing child in California. To consider in 
organizing remedial classes are the need, similarity 
of defect, and age of children. An attempt is made 
to give them as much speech instruction with as little 
interruption of the regular classroom program as 
possible. Suggestions are made to the parents in 
how to discover the handicap and how to help the 
child adjust emotionally. To aid the teacher the 
handbook provides a list of symptoms which are 
common among the hard of hearing and an outline 
of information concerning remedial instruction and 
guidance. 25 page bibliography.—G. J. Corona. 


903. Couch, J. Harold. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
The psychology of reconstructive surgery. Canad. 
med. Ass. J.. 1948, 59, 10-13.—The ministrations of 
the reconstructive or plastic surgeon must succeed 
not only surgically but also psychologically. The 
plastic surgeon must as psychologist prepare the 
mind of the patient so that scars are not associated 
with something horrible, so that they are regarded 
as more ennobling than degrading, so that mutilation 
of one’s exterior does not become a mutilation of 
one’s personality. This psychological work must be 
directed not merely to preparation of the patient's 
mind but also to preparing the mind of people to 
regard disfigurements in their proper perspective. 
A kind of healthy and complete restoration of the 
mutilated was seen not so long ago in German college 
youths who found in their sabre scar an emblem of 
glorified achievement duly recognized by others.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


904. Gantt, W. Horsley, & Fleischmann, Walter. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Effect of 
thyroid therapy on the conditional reflex function in 
hypothyroidism. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 
673-681.—A complete clinical study of a hypothy- 
roid boy, age 13, was made for a period of 2 years. 
An examination of the higher nervous activity by 
the conditional reflex method showed that the ability 
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to form and differentiate conditional reflexes ran 
parallel to the metabolic records (BMR, serum 
cholesterol) and to the EEG; showed a marked im- 
provement within several weeks after thyroid ther- 
apy, the improvement in these items reaching a level 
in 2 months, without further change after 2 years of 
therapy. The IQ (depending largely upon an ac- 
cumulation of learning) showed a marked stability 
over the same 2-year period. The conditional reflex, 
on the contrary, is a delicate measure of higher 
nervous function practically independent of educa- 
tion, related specifically to the status praesens of the 
patient and in this hypothyroid patient, to basic 
metabolic changes. 11 references —R. D. Weiis. 


905. Hardy, William G. Special techniques for 
the diagnosis and treatment of psychogenic deafness. 
Ann. Otol., etc., St Louts, 1948, 57, 65-95.—In order 
to distinguish the amount of psychogenic as opposed 
to organic hearing loss in audiometric testing, the use 
of suggestion hypnosis is recommended. Case his- 
tories of 10 patients and 2 controls with which this 
method was used are presented.—A. C. Hoffman. 

906. Kossoris, M. D., & Hammond, H.S. Work 
performance of physically impaired workers. Mon. 
Labor Rev., 1948, 66, 31-33.—A comparative study 
over a period of 2 years of the efficiency of more than 
30,000 impaired and unimpaired workers in 109 
plants has been made and the results evaluated. 
Workers with physical impairments including vari- 
ous orthopedic, sensory, and systemic disabilities in 
forms severe enough to create serious employment 
difficulties were matched with able-bodied workers 
doing the same types of work during the survey. 
Most of the impaired workers were employed in 
processing plants with the smallest percentage in 
supervisory jobs. Over 90% were males and only a 
small fraction of these were veterans. In summary, 
the comparative performances of the impaired and 
the unimpaired workers matched with them follow: 
(1) As a group, impaired workers were as efficient as 
unimpaired workers. (2) Impaired workers lost 
slightly more time through absenteeism than the 
unimpaired. (3) The impaired worker was found to 
be as safe as his unimpaired co-workers. (4) The 
record for disabling injuries—i.e., injuries that result 
in death, permanent impairment, or absence from 
work for at least 1 full day—was better for the im- 
paired than for the other workers. (5) In no instance 
did an impaired worker suffer another permanent 
work injury sufficiently severe to place him in the 
group of permanently and totally disabled. (6) 
The impairments did not cause workers to be haz- 
ards to themselves or to fellow workers. (7) Both 
groups used plant medical facilities to about the 
same extent. (8) The most important difference 
between the two groups was found in the quit rate. 
The impaired workers’ rate was higher.—(Courtesy 
of Rehabilit. Abstr.) 


907. Lacerda, Armando Pavia. (Jnstituto Na- 
ctonal de Surdos Mudos, Rio de Janeiro, Braztl.), & 
Vervloet, Alfredo Eugenio. Audiometric studies of 


the residual hearing of pupils of Rio de Janeiro 
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National Institute for the Deaf. Arch. Orolaryng., 
Chicago, 1948, 47, 239-279.—Statistical analyses of 
the results of audiometric test of 200 deaf children 
are presented and discussed. Particular attention is 
given to comparisons of air and bone conduction 
data, the characteristics of what is called vanishing 
perception, and the variables associated with pro- 
gressive impairment.—A. C. Hoffman. 

908. Lazich, B. M. (5306 N. Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Amblyopia ex anopsia; a new con- 
cept of its mechanism and treatment. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1948, 39, 182-192.—A new con- 
cept of the mechanism of amblyopia ex anopsia is 
presented. The concept has two parts: (1) amblyopia 
ex anopsia is poor vision due to malprojection of the 
affected eye so that the visual ray is directed 
eccentrically to the fovea, and (2) the degree of 
amblyopia varies as does the deviation from the 
fovea. Evidence in support of this concept is given, 
and the procedure of treatment is outlined, with 
results of a few unusual cases.—S. Ross. 


909. Lumio, Jaakko. S. (U. Helsinki, Finland.) 
Hearing deficiencies caused by carbon monoxide 
(generator-gas). Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., Suppl., 
1948, No. 71, 112 p—Medical examinations were 
made of a total of 664 patients who had been exposed 
to the influence of carbon monoxide for periods rang- 
ing from 3 months to 19 years. The examinations 
indicated that 263 of the patients were suffering 
from chronic carbon monoxide poisoning. Various 
hearing tests were made of all patients, including 
speech and whisper tests, tuning forks, and audio- 
metric examinations. Hearing deficiencies were 
found in 78.3% of those with chronic poisoning, while 
only 26.7% of those without chronic poisoning had 
hearing losses. A so-called “typical” hearing loss of 
the poisoned patients consisted of a steep but steady 
drop in sensitivity for frequencies about 1000 cps, 
with the loss equal in both ears. Of the poisoned 
cases, 67.7% had this typical hearing loss, compared 
to 14.0% of the non-poisoned cases. When account 
is taken of all cases of hearing loss which could have 
been due to other causes, these figures reduce to 
44.5 and 5.2% respectively. It is concluded that 
chronic carbon monoxide poisoning is often responsi- 
ble for impairment of hearing. 118 refs—W. R. 
Garner. 


910. Lundon, A. E. (1463 Bishop St., Montreal, 
Que.) The estimation of hearing losses for purposes 
of the adjudication of disability claims. Canad. 
med. Ass. J., 1948, 59, 18-21.—The estimation of 
hearing losses by means of the orthodox conversa- 
tional voice test has been shown too susceptible of 
individual error and extraneous influences, to be of 
any real value. Audiometry, particularly that which 
is provided by the use of sound-proof rooms and the 
monitored voice (live voice), is the most accurate 
method yet known for the estimation of hearing 
losses for all practical purposes. Audiogram and 
hearing loss charts as prepared by E. P. Fowler and 
P. E. Sabine which provide for the computation of 
the binaural percentage loss of capacity to hear 
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speech, are available through the American Medical 
Association. At the present time facilities for the 
estimation of hearing losses by the use of sound- 
proof rooms and the monitored human voice exist 
only in a very few centers. As an essential phase of 
routine medical screening, the identification of hear- 
ing defects by audiometry would be a sound economic 
step in connection with the mobilization of man- 
power for industry or in a national emergency.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

911. Seidenfeld, Morton A. (National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, New York.) The psy- 
chological care of the physically handicapped. Amer. 
J. occup. Ther., 1948, 2, 25—28.—Physical restoration 
of the physically handicapped is not enough. Psy- 
chological rehabilitation is necessary in order that 
the patient may be filled with satisfaction with a 
limited life and with confidence in himself. Certain 
essential elements of this psychological care of the 
physically handicapped are discussed—F. C. 
Sumner. 

912. Siirala, Urpo, & Lahikainen, Eino. (U. of 
Turku, Esthonia.) Studies of deafness in shipyard 
labourers. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh. Suppl., 1948, 
No. 67, 107-122.—Examinations of shipyard work- 
ers, particularly those exposed to loud noises, showed 
hearing losses in over half of the workers. This hear- 
ing loss was severe enough to be an actual handicap, 
and increased with the period of work. Suggestions 
are made for preventing the loss —W. R. Garner. 


913. Silverman, S. R., Thurlow, W. R., Walsh, 
T. E., & Davis, H. Improvement in the social 
adequacy of hearing following the fenestration oper- 
ation. Laryngoscope, St Louts, 1948, 58, 607-631.— 
Results are presented of a questionnaire regarding the 
social adequacy of their hearing sent to 123 patients 
who had undergone the fenestration operation.— 


A. C. Hoffman. 


914. Stansbury, Frederick C. (635 W. 165th St., 
New York.) Pathogenesis of myopia; a new classi- 
fication. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1948, 39, 273- 
299.—An historical review of the evidence for the 
various conceptions and causes of myopia is pre- 
sented. The final conclusion reached by the writer 
after his extensive review is that “there are two main 
types of myopia: one, a biologic variation, and the 
other a pathologic disease of the eye.’’ 139 refer- 
ences.—S. Ross. 

915. Templin, Mildred C. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Personal reference of the deaf in explana- 
tions of objective phenomena. Amer. Psychologist, 
1948, 3, 365.—Abstract. 


916. Villey, Pedro. El mundo de los ciegos. (The 
world of the blind.) Buenos Aires: Editorial Clari- 
dad, 1946. 298 p.—A Spanish translation of the 
French book of the same title. It divides the ma- 
terial into 5 parts; treats first the intellectual 
faculties of the blind, particularly in connection with 
the Braille alphabet; in the second part the physical 
compensatory mechanism of the blind; in the third 
the spiritual and mental images; in the fourth the life 
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which they lead and their contributions and devotes 
the fifth part to an extensive discussion of the 
adaptation of the blind to society and the special 
psychological conditions under which they adjust 
themselves.—J/. H. Bunzel. 


[See also abstract 568. ] 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


917. Cooper, Dan H. (U. Chicago, Jil.) The 
potentialities of sociometry for school administra- 
tion. Soctometry, 1947, 10, 111-121.—3 major uses 
for sociometry in school administration are dis- 
cussed: (1) Useful concepts suggested by sociometry, 
including the basic concept of structure with stars, 
clusters and chains, the concept of operational as 
opposed to official leader, the concept of grouping 
and regrouping, and insights into personality offered 
by sociometry. (2) Applications of sociometry as a 
measurement device, a refined technique for con- 
tinuous analysis of groups of citizens, employees, and 
pupils. (3) Sociometry in research on school ad- 
ministration.—H. H. Nowilzts. 

918. Delp, Harold A. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
The validity of the Nebraska “Young Citizens” 
contest. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 362.—Ab- 
stract. 

919. Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Co., New York.) Britt, Steuart Hender- 
son, & Norman, Ralph D. Later achievements of 
male contestants in the First Annual Science Talent 
Search. Amer. Scientist, 1948, 36, 403-414.—For 
purposes of followup studies male contestants in the 
First Annual Science Talent Search (1942) were 
classified into two groups: group A included winners 
and honorable mentions; group B, all others. Data 
obtained from questionnaires mailed annually for 3 
years show boys in group A to be superior in terms 
of proportion of group majoring in science, extent of 
education obtained, college grade level, membership 
in honorary societies, achievement of scholarship 
awards, and preference for some scientific area as 
major vocational choice. The followup data are 
still gathered annually for all contestants in the 
early Searches and for all group A contestants of 
subsequent years.—D. K. Spelt. 

920. Kay, Lillian Wald. (New York U.) Role- 
playing as a teaching aid—some theoretical con- 
siderations. Sociometry, 1947, 10, 165-167.—The 
5 instruments of the psychodrama, as described by 
Moreno, are related to the use of role-playing in the 
classroom. ‘In conclusion, we feel it is possible to 
say that all of the instruments of psychodrama have 
comparable functions in a teaching process.”-— 
H. H. Nowlis. 

921. Waldrop, Robert S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) A study of withdrawal of veterans at the 
University of Michigan. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 
3, 364.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 427, 845. } 
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922. Krathwohl, William C. (Jilinois Inst. Tech- 
nology, Chicago.) Effects of industrious and indolent 
work habits on grade prediction in college mathe- 
matics. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 363.—Abstract. 


923. Shoobs, Nahum E. Sociometry in the class 
room. Sociometry, 1947, 10, 154-164.—A class was 
divided into working units on the basis of the pupils’ 
personal choices for co-workers. Every 6 to 8 weeks 
a new ballot was taken. The class was further tested 
for choice of friends. Results of new pupil organiza- 
tions based on these criteria indicate that friendship 
choices play little or no part in pupil choice of work- 
mates; high IQ and scholastic proficiency by them- 
selves were not sufficient qualities for acceptance as 
workmates; a marked scholastic and behavior im- 
provement with gain in self-confidence and reduction 
of tension. It also provided a means of controlling 
the external circumstances of school life—H. H. 
Nowlis. 

924. Sinclair, A. H. H. Developmental aphasia; 
also known as congenital word-blindness and some- 
times referred to as alexia or dyslexia. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1948, 32, 522-531—In developmental 
aphasia there is a failure in visual comprehension due 
to delayed development of unilateral hemispherical 
dominance. There is a failure in word-memory in 
which letters and words are seen but not recognised. 
About 5% of school children are seriously enough 
affected to require special treatment when they begin 
to learn to read. Cases are cited and the contributions 
on the subject by Hinshelwood, Orton, and others are 
cited. Cases of mirror reading and twisting symbols 
due to insufficiently developed dominance frequently 
disappear early in school life. Failure in word memory 
is more serious and may relate to delayed myelination 
of cortical neurons.—M. A. Tinker. 


925. Thrasher, Frederic M. (New York U., 
New York.), & Kerstetter, Leona M. Sociometry 
and an activity program on the university level, 
Soctometry, 1948, 10, 178-185.—A sociometric test 
was administered to 2 classes in introductory soci- 
ology. On the basis of the group structures revealed, 
“the technique of assignment therapy was used to 
develop greater cohesiveness and to open the chan- 
nels of communication for group thinking and 
action.’ Retests were made at the end of the semes- 
ter. Motivations for choices on both tests are listed. 
Comparisons of the 2 tests indicate that “through 
the use of sociometric testing and assignment therapy, 
net works of relationships can be established to 
provide the setting within which an adequate learn- 
ing experience can take place.’’ Similar procedures 
are suggested for neighborhoods.—H. H. Nowlis. 


926. Young, L. L. (Elementary Schools, San 
Mateo, Calif.) Sociometric and related techniques 
for appraising social status in an elementary school. 
Soctometry, 1947, 10, 168-177.—Comparisons among 
5 objective measures of social status in the classroom 
are made. The measures used include a School 
Opinion Poll, a Citizenship Test, the Ohio Social 
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Acceptance Scale, the Ohio Recognition Scale, and a 
sociometry test consisting of 7 potentialities. ‘A 
comparison of the data revealed that four of the 
measures, based on as many techniques, were valid 
instruments for determining status. One of them 
showed, as well, how the group was structured in 
certain hypothetical situations. Another supplied 
considerable detailed analysis of each individual's 
characteristics. However, none of the tests is stand- 
ardized. Nevertheless, they go well beyond observa- 
tion in increasing the teacher’s insight and eliminate 
the time lag of observation.” —H. H. Nowlis. 


[See also abstracts 956, 1001. | 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


927. Barkley, Key L. (Woman's Coll., U. North 
Carolina, Greensboro.) Influence of college mathe- 
matics, science, and commercial courses on develop- 
ment of attitude toward evolution. Amer. Psych- 
ologist, 1948, 3, 335—336.—Abstract. 

928. Barkley, Key L. (Woman's Coll. of North 
Carolina, Greensboro.) Influence of college science 
courses on the development of attitude toward 
evolution. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 200—-208.— 
2 groups of college freshmen, 1 group taking a course 
in biology, and/or chemistry, or mathematics and 
the other group taking commercial subjects, were 
administered the Thurstone Scale on Attitude To- 
ward Evolution at the beginning and at the end of the 
full-year science courses. Those who took both bi- 
ology and chemistry were significantly more favor- 
able in their attitude toward evolution when first 
tested. At the second testing, all groups of students 
who had studied science were reliably more favorable 
in attitude toward evolution than the commercial 
students. 13 references.—C. G. Browne. 

929. Bonney, Merl E. (North Texas State Coll., 
Denton.) Sociometric study of agreement between 
teacher judgments and student choices; in regard to 
the number of friends possessed by high school 
students. Sociomeiry, 1947, 10, 133-146—291 high 
school students were asked to rate 1 of their best 
friends on a personality rating scale and to designate 
a second best friend. Subjects were classified into 
3 groupings on basis of number of votes received. 
These students were later rated by 13 teachers 
with respect to the number of friends each had in 
comparison with other students. Academic records 
of high and low students, criteria used by teachers in 
judging, cases showing the greatest variance between 
teacher judgments and student choices, kinds of 
students over-rated by teachers, and kinds of 
students under-rated by teachers are discussed.— 
H. H. Nowlis. 


930. Jones, Harold E. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Attitude changes of high school youth over a nine- 
year period. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 352.— 
Abstract. 

931. McClelland, F. M. (John Marshall Junior 
High Sch., Houston, Tex.), & Ratliff, John A. The 
use of sociometry as an aid in promoting social ad- 
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justment in a ninth grade home-room. Sociometry, 
1947, 10, 147-153.—A plan to improve social ac- 
ceptance in a ninth-grade home-room is presented. 
It includes the following steps: “1. By the use of 
sociometric tests and analysis learn individual's 
social status and group’s social composition. 2. By 
use of a standardized measurement of personality, 
discover the major sources of personality weakness 
as revealed by the pupils’ self-estimates. 3. Plan 
the organization of activities of the group so that 
each individual will have a responsible part in it and 
so that the achievement of the group is dependent 
upon every member. 4. Give a final sociometric 
test to determine the extent to which socialization 
has been promoted as measured by the greater dis- 
tribution of social acceptance throughout the entire 
group.’ —H. H. Nowlts. 


932. Nahm, Helen. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Autocratic versus democratic beliefs and practices 
of senior students in schools of nursing. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1948, 27, 229-240.—To measure the degree 
to which new democratic concepts in nursing educa- 
tion are molding the attitudes of student nurses, an 
80-item Autocratic-Democratic test was devised 
(validated against expert judgments and item ana- 
lyzed) and administered to 424 senior students in 12 
schools of nursing in Minnesota. Significant differ- 
ences were obtained between scores of students at- 
tending different schools, this variable being more 
important in light of the results than either length of 
education (degree or non-degree students) or meas- 
ured scholastic aptitude. Those attending the State 
University and larger colleges tended to reflect their 
greater satisfaction with their total environmental 
situation by their more frequent endorsement of 
democratic beliefs and practices, though results 
clearly show ‘‘that both traditional or authoritarian, 
and democratic influences are present in every school 
of nursing.’”’—J. C. Franklin. 


933. Northway, Mary L. (U. Toronto, Canada.), 
& Wigdor, Blossom T. Rorschach patterns related 
to the sociometric status of school children. Soci- 
ometry, 1947, 10, 186-199.—“‘Forty-five boys and 
girls attending Grade VIII in a public school were 
divided to give three equal groups varying in soci- 
ometric status. The extremely high, low and inter- 
mediate groups were matched as to chronological 
age, 1.Q., race, religion, and socio-economic back- 
ground. By means of the Rorschach Ink-Blot Test 
personality factors were compared for the various 
groups, and differences found and evaluated.”’ 26 
references.—H. H. Nowlis. 


934. Owens, William A., & Johnson, Wilma C. 
(Iowa State Coll., Ames.) Some measured personal- 
ity traits of collegiate underachievers. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1948, 3, 363.—Abstract. 

935. Remmers, H. H., & Gage, N. L. (Purdue 
U., Lafayette, Ind.) The abilities and interest of 
pharmacy freshmen. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
363.—Abstract. 


[See also abstract 1014. } 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


936. Allen, Amy A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Let us look at slow learning children. Columbus, O.: 
State Department of Education, 1947, 35 p.—The 
organization and administration of special education 
programs for slow learners in smaller school systems 
are treated in this bulletin. Specific procedures for 
the identification of slower-developing children are 
outlined. Recommendations are offered as to class 
organization, and the selection of curriculum ma- 
terials. Favorable outcomes of special educational 
facilities for slow learners will be evidenced in de- 
velopments of an academic, social, emotional, and 
economic character.—R. C. Strassburger. 

937. Conant, James B. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Public schools and the talented. Under- 
standing the Child, 1948, 17, 52.—There is a con- 
siderable untapped reservoir of potential talent in 
many sections of the country because of the inade- 
quacies of the elementary and secondary schools 
there. From figures compiled from American Men 
of Science there is a correlation between the number 
of scientists listed and the expenditure per child for 
education in the states that spend less than $120 per 
year per person. Thus, it appears, that in many 
areas we are not doing what we should to find and 
develop talent.—J. L. Gewitris. 

938. Harris, Marcille H., & Beck, Lester F. (U. 
Oregon, Eugene.) Attitudes toward sex education. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 351.—Abstract. 

939. Lightowler, Edward. (Joseph Rowntree Sch., 
New Earswick, York, Eng.) “... And nobody 
cares for me!l’’ Ment. Hith, Lond., 1948, 7, 94-96.— 
The physical facilities and educational program of the 
Joseph Rowntree School are described. Examples 
of specific cases are used to portray the general 
nature of the problems met and their solution.— 
R. S. Waldrop. 

940. Rieger, Eliezer (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.), 
fetal.) Hahinukh hamiktsoi bayishuv haivri b’erets 
Israel. (Vocational training in the Jewish Commun- 
ity in Palestine.) Jerusalem: Hebrew University 
Press, 1945, xvi, 214 p.—The problems of the book 
are: place of vocational training in the general edu- 
cational system, pre-vocational education, vocational 
guidance, vocational training in villages and in 
towns; training of boys and of girls, in technical 
high-schools and by means of practical work; cur- 
riculum, teachers, buildings, budget and other 
questions of technical schooling. The conclusions 
are based on needs, conditions and possiblities of the 
Jewish national restoration in Palestine —H. 
Ormian. 


[See also abstracts 651, 667, 902. ] 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


941. Cornehlsen, John H. (San Francisco State 
Coll., Calif.) A technique for surveying the counsel- 


ing and guidance needs of urban college students. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 353.—Abstract. 
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(Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth, Washington, D.C.) Counseling 
needs of rural youth. Empimt Serv. Rev., 1947, 15, 
20-23.—Cites figures from South Carolina and 


942. Warburton, Amber A. 


Harlan County, Kentucky, to indicate need for 
counseling services in rural areas. Reviews recom- 
mendations made for community action in Harlan. 
—C. P. Froehlich. 


[See also abstract 820. | 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


943. American Institute of Accountants. Com- 
mittee on Selection of Personnel. Results of 
achievement tests and orientation tests administered 
in schools of business of ninety-nine colleges and 
universities. New York: American Institute of 
Accountants, (437 W. 59th St.), 1948. 21 p. (Acct 
testing Program Bull. No. 5.).—Achievement and 
aptitude tests have been administered in order to 
obtain information to be used in admitting, placing 
and guiding accounting students. These test results 
are also being used to help graduating students and 
prospective employers properly match jobs and 
candidates for jobs. Distributions of scores for 
students in each of the 4 years of college are given. 
Both aptitude and achievement test scores were 
found to increase progressively from the freshman 
year. Charts comparing the distributions of the 
various colleges are included.—G. C. Carter. 


944. Avent, Joseph E. ([Dir.] Report of the 
Tennessee State fifth-grade testing program. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: State Department of Education, 1947. 
81 p—The tests given to all fifth-grade classes in 
cities and counties of the state, where there were 
supervisors of elementary schools to assume responsi- 
bility for necessary administration and processing, 
were the Otis Mental Ability and Stanford Achieve- 
ment. The aim was to study individual pupils to 
secure data on mental ability, and achievement in 
the mastery of fundamental tools of learning, so as 
to aid the teacher in her understanding, teaching, 
and guidance. Results showed the fifth grade to be 
more accelerated by chronological age than by grade 
placement, and by grade placement than by mental 
age; also more accelerated by mental age than by 
educational age. Attention is called to the idea that 
it is more important for the pupil to succeed in doing 
work suitable to his mental age than it is to be 
concerned with standard norms. Recommendations 
include more individualizing of instruction. Charts, 
tables and bibliography.—G. E. Bird. 


945. Avent, Joseph E. ([Dir.] Report of the 
Tennessee State high school testing program. 
Nashville, Tenn.: State Department of Education, 
1947. 92 p.—In this statewide program the tests 
administered to grades 9 through 12 were the Otis 
Mental Ability, Iowa Silent Reading and Lee- 
Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventories. Results 
were scored at the University of Tennessee. Ob- 
jectives sought were better understanding, teaching, 
and guidance. Understanding includes among other 
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things, the individual's self-appraisement, to the end 
that he may further his life ambitions. Guidance 
comprises the whole area of education. Test results 
should assist in grouping students, in making cur- 
ricular revision, in vocational guidance, and in 
orientation and improvement of the individual ac- 
cording to his potentialities. A testing program 
should be a psychological survey to help reveal 
student needs. Charts, tables and bibliography.— 
G. E. Bird. 

946. Darley, J. G., Alexander, W. B., Bailey, 
H. W., Cook, W. W., Edgerton, H. A., & Vaughn, 
K. W. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The use of 
tests in college. Amer. Coun. Educ. Stud., 1947, 11, 
Ser. 6. vii, 80 p.—A good testing program provides 
reliable information upon which to base such deci- 
sions as who shall be admitted and in what curriculum 
shall a particular student enroll. Tests can be very 
valuable aids in student counseling and are helpful 
in the coordination of counseling and instruction. 
The values and limitations of testing programs and 
factors to be considered in the organization of a test- 
ing service are discussed. Considerable stress is 
placed upon the concept that tests are not perfect 
instruments and that test results are important bits 
of evidence which must be interpreted in their rela- 
tionship to other available pieces of information 
about individual students. Essential steps in test 
construction are described. There are included a 
bibliography, a list of testing materials agencies, and 
several figures and tables.—G. C. Carter. 


947. Fattu, Nicholas A. Some variations among 
the high schools represented at Indiana University. 
Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1948, 24, 25 p.—Data 
were computed for 153 high schools of Indiana, all 
of which were represented by 10 or more students. 
From information derived from the registrar's rec- 
ords and student entrance examinations, the follow- 
ing conclusions and others are drawn: (1) “Freshmen 
were a typical sample of high school graduates in 
terms of their rank in graduating class. (2)... 
certain high schools prepared their young people 
more adequately than did others. (3) The educa- 
tional attainment of the parents of Indiana Univers- 
ity students was three school grades above that of 
the general Indiana population. (4)... the best 
schools had median scores in certain instances four 
to six times larger than those of poorest schools.’’— 
J. W. Hancock. 

948. Fruchter, Benjamin. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Factorial content of wrong- 
response scores of aptitude tests. Amer. Psych- 
ologist, 1948, 3, 344.—Abstract. 

949. Lall, Sohan. Mental measurement; a survey 
of intelligence and achievement of school pupils in 
the United Provinces. Allahabad, India: Kitabis- 
tan, 1948. 88p. Rs. 9/~—.—In this survey children 
11 years old and up in the Government High Schools 
of the United Provinces, India were tested for intel- 
ligence and for achievement in English and arith- 
metic. The tests employed were especially con- 
structed, and patterned after the Moray House tests, 
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with forms in both Hindi and Urdu available for 
measuring intelligence and arithmetic achievement. 
Although the original sample numbered over 1900, 
the elimination of children below class VI because of 
deficient reading ability left a group of about 1400 
subjects on which the statistical analysis was made. 
Group data in the areas measured are reported for 
the total population, sexes, religions (Hindus and 
Mohammedans), 5 main castes, geographical regions, 
and occupations of parents. Educational achieve- 
ment as related to general capacity for learning ap- 
pears to be quite satisfactory in the province as a 
whole, and in the several Inspectorates. Data for 
the 58 individual schools indicate variation in the 
level of attainment from that anticipated on the 
basis of capacity. About 13% of the group rate as 
educationally backward according to Burt's criter- 
ion.— R. C. Strassburger. 


950. Mullin, F. J. (U. Chicago, School of Med., 
Ill.) Selection of medical students. J. Ass. Amer. 
med. Coll., 1948, 23, 163-170.—Much of the diffi- 
culty in solving the problem of the selection of medi- 
cal students is due to lack of a firm agreement on the 
aims and objectives of medical education. What is 
being done in the way of selecting and orienting 
medical students at the University of Chicago where 
the objective of medical education is contribution to 
the advancement of medical sciences and not pri- 
marily an increase in the number of practitioners is 
compared with what is being done in the way of 
selecting medical students at the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine where the objective is to 
train clinicians. Limitations to the free selection of 
potential medical talent are: (1) failure of medical 
schools to come out with a clear statement of the 
belief that professional education must be based on 
sound intellectual grounds that are of value in them- 
selves and which make worthwhile and necessary 
contributions to our social! well-being; (2) the present 
low esteem in which the medical profession is held 
by some segments of the public, among whom we 
must count desirable potential medical students, 
namely that the medical profession is reactionary, 
avaricious, materialistic, super-technician-bent; (3) 
the narrowing of the field essentially to the financi- 
ally secure group on account of the expensiveness of 
medical education; (4) the prejudices of our admis- 
sion committees which often set up barriers through 
discrimination in matters of race, religion and sex.— 


F. C. Sumner. 


951. Shoemaker, H. A., & Rohrer, J. H. (U. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City.) Relationship between 
success in the study of medicine and certain psy- 
chological and personal data. J. Ass. Amer. med. 
Coll., 1948, 23, 190-201.—Preliminary report is made 
of a study of the relationship of various factors to 
success in the first year of medical college in the case 
of 77 freshmen who attended the Univ. of Oklahoma 
School of Medicine during the year 1946-47. The 
highest correlation (.48) was obtained between the 
Professional Aptitude Test (the preliminary experi- 
mental form) and success in medical study. The 
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second highest correlation with success in medical 
study had to do with the total hours of science taken 
as an undergraduate. Most other correlations with 
success in medical study were low, such as the under- 
graduate grade-point average, the Moss Aptitude 
Test, chronological age, marital status, number of 
months married, type of school from which student 
came. A differential pattern was found in Rorschach 
results for “over” and “‘under”’ achievers as meas- 
ured by the results of the PAT and the grade points 
earned in first year medicine: (1) black-white shock 
in the individual of high intellectual competence is 
an indicator of over-achievement on the part of the 
individual; (2) a tendency on the part of the student 
with the deep-seated anxiety to over-achieve so far 
as grades are an indicator of over-achievement; (3) 
“color’’ or ‘neurotic’ shock as indicated by the 
Rorschach results tends to accompany a lowering of 
the academic efficiency of the student.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


952. Stuit, Dewey B. The discovery of medical 
talent. J. Ass. Amer. med. Coll., 1948, 23, 157-162. 
—In this review of research on the selection of medi- 
cal students, the various studies are divided into 4 
categories dealing with the relation of success in 
medical school to (1) quality and quantity of under- 
graduate work, (2) intelligence and aptitude tests, 
(3) personal history data, and (4) interests and per- 
sonality. Undergraduate grade point average ap- 
pears to be the best predictor of medical school suc- 
cess. Aptitude tests correlate to about the same or a 
lesser degree than undergraduate grade point aver- 
age. Undergraduate credit hours, courses taken, 
personal history data, interests and personality do 
not appear to have too great relationship to success, 
but in these fields there is need for much additional 
research. Also there is need for improving the 
criterion used to measure the performance of medical 
students.— F. C. Sumner. 


953. Taylor, Grant. (Duke U. School of Med., 
Durham, N. C.) The personal interview in the 
selection of medical students. J. Ass. Amer. med. 
Coll., 1948, 23, 171-175.—The method of selecting 
medical students at the Duke University School of 
Medicine is described, where evidence of past per- 
formance (grades, records, etc.) and the personal 
interview are regarded as the most reliable criteria 
for the selection of successful medical school stud- 
ents. The personal interview procedure, borrowed 
largely from the Johns Hopkins Univ. Medical 
School, is explained in detail. The interview lasting 
20 minutes is carried on by a committee of 3 persons. 
An atmosphere of informality and friendliness pre- 
vails. The applicant is encouraged to talk along 
some line of his interest and his opinion on a variety 
of issues is ascertained. The pupose of the inter- 
view is to evaluate personality factors which cannot 
be measured objectively such as whether the applic- 
ant inspires confidence, has a personality defect, is a 
potential troublemaker, is emotionally unstable, has 
leadership qualities, breeding and poise, etc.—F. C. 
Sumner. 
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954. Young, Richard H., & Pierson, George A. 
(U. Utah, Salt Lake City.) The Prefessional Apti- 


tude Test, 1947; a preliminary evaluation. J. Ass. 
Amer. med. Coll., 1948, 23, 176-179.—The study of 
50 freshmen medical students entering the Univ. of 
Utah in June, 1947, was made to ascertain the 
predictive value of the new Professional Aptitude 
Test as compared with the old Medical College 
Aptitude Test, Form 1 (Moss) as related to first 
quarter marks in medical school. Only the science 
achievement items of the new Professional Aptitude 
Test were found to be related significantly to success 
in medical school work. Marks earned in premedical 
science subjects remain the best single predictors of 
success in medical school courses, considerably 
better than the science achievement score on the new 
Professional Aptitude Test and probably better than 
the total score on the old Scholastic Aptitude Test 
for Medical Schools, Form 1. As a predictor of suc- 
cess in the first quarter courses, the old Scholastic 
Aptitude Test for Medical Schools, Form 1, is sup- 
erior to the new Professional Aptitude Test.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 451, 1003, 1004. | 
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955. Barr, A. S. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The 
measurement and prediction of teaching efficiency: 
a summary of investigations. J. exp. Educ., 1948, 
16, 203—283.—A detailed analysis of 141 investiga- 
tions bearing on the general problem of predicting 
teaching efficiency. Generalizations from these 
studies are listed according to the following 3-way 
classification: qualities (personality and character), 
competencies (abilities to do), and behavior controls 
of the teachers (attitudes, interests, ideals). Reli- 
ability and validity coefficients for the various 
instruments employed in identifying teaching effici- 
ency and its prerequisites are presented. Basic data 
for each study are abstracted in the following form: 
authorship, criterion of efficiency, number of cases 
studied, aspects of teachers and teaching studied, 
data gathering devices employed, and major find- 
ings. The investigations are grouped into 6 cate- 
gories on the basis of the criterion of teacher effici- 
ency adopted: 15 studies employed practice teaching 
grades as the criterion, 47 studies relied on in-service 
ratings, 5 studies employed college grades, 19 studies 
used measures of pupil growth, 17 studies employed 
consensus of opinion, and 38 studies were more or 
less descriptive in character. “‘To date, the best 
predictions seem to be had from combinations of 
so-called subjective and objective measures."’ ‘‘Mul- 
tiple R's in the 70’s and 80’s are not uncommon in 
carefully designed studies.”” The author concludes, 
“Differences in the requirements for efficiency in 
different subjects, grades, and school community 
situations remain yet, by and large, for future 
investigation.”’ 138-item  bibliography—G. G. 
Thompson. 














956. Haas, Robert Bartlett. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) A role study from pupil motivations: 
students evaluate their English instructors. Soci- 
ometry, 1947, 10, 200—210.—Statements made by 70 
students who volunteered opinions of their English 
instructors were analyzed. ‘“‘Student reactions were 
revealing in two respects: (A) for the motivational 
framework reflected in the student’s vocabulary, and 
(B) for the unmistakable projection, by students in a 
specific cultural environment, of a social stereotype, 
the English instructor, whose role composites emerge 
from an analysis of the data.”” 3 hypotheses about 
the learning situation are suggested: ‘‘(1) telefactors 
operate between teachers and pupils as well as be- 
tween pupil and pupil, (2) the resulting attraction- 
rejection patterns which characterize the inter- 
personal structure of the whole group (teacher plus 
student) might be taken as an index of the kind and 
degree of ‘communication’ present in the learning 
situation, (3) the more positive the interaction in the 
total group, the more dynamic the communication, 
the sounder the learning.” —H. H. Nowlis. 


957. Lynch, James M. Measuring teacher 
growth. Nation's Schs, 1948, 42(3), 44-46.—Meas- 
urement of teacher performance and growth should 
include attention to both the individual and the 
social organization within which she works. With 
this as a basis the author describes a number of 
teacher rating scales, points out the value of regular 
evaluation, and emphasizes its social psychological 
aspect. 8 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

958. Richey, Robert W., & Fox, William H. (/n- 
diana U., Bloomington.) An analysis of various 
factors associated with the selection of teaching as a 
vocation. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1948, 24(3), 
59 p.—In an undergraduate sample of 969 students, 
predominantly freshmen, the questionnaire responses 
of groups designated as definitely planning to teach, 
decidedly against teaching, and undecided were 
analyzed. Factors associated with the choice of 
teaching were age, community background, military 
service, income and occupation of parents, schooling 
of parents, and relatives in teaching, among others. 
Teaching as a profession was generally rated high, 
although 45% of the group judged it less desirable 
than other vocations. Attitudes toward specific 
aspects of teaching, such as community restrictions, 
opportunity in the profession, and classroom respon- 
sibility were assessed and compared in the different 
groups. Students definitely planning to teach were 
more inclined to approve school board control of 
teacher behavior than those in the other groups, al- 
though no group was in favor of much control. 
There was substantial agreement concerning the 
desirable and undesirable features of teaching. 
Adverse decisions on teaching were formed early as 
compared with favorable opinions which were de- 
veloped rather late in the school careers of the sub- 
jects. Specific recommendations for recruitment 


programs for public school teachers are made.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


[See also abstract 917. ] 
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PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


959. Bellows, Roger M. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) A departmental program in personnel 
methods. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 355-356.— 
Abstract. 


960. John, Elmer R. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Inter-relationships of selected personnel 
functions. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 146-149.— 
Based upon descriptions of authors in the field, a 
chart is presented showing inter-relationships of 
selected personnel functions (excluding labor rela- 
tions and collective bargaining). The chart is in- 
tended to be of value in presenting a discussion of 
personnel functions to business management and in 
the teaching of personnel psychology —C. G. 
Browne. 

961. Katzell, Raymond A. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) The effectiveness of a training program in 
industrial psychology for supervisory personnel. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 329-330.—Abstract. 


962. Spates, Thomas G. Leadership and human 
relations at the places where people work. Adv. 
Mgmt, 1948, 13, 98-102.—Personnel Administration 
is concerned with all people in an organizational unit 
working for a common purpose. It has 12 essential 
operational ingredients which are discussed. ‘‘Sound 
personnel administration stands for principles that 
mankind has evoked out of hope and love for cen- 
turies, for the lack of which we might this very day 
be coolies of a master race, and by the neglect of 
which we may yet be servants of a totalitarian state.”’ 
—H. Moore. 


963. Stewart, Donald. Psychiatry as applied to 
occupational health. Lancet, 1948, 254, 737—740.— 
The applications of psychiatry to industrial relations 
are discussed generally. The topics considered in- 
clude: job-selection, rehabilitation of the disabled, 
problems of the young worker, industrial training, 
morale, and incentives.—A. C. Hoffman. 





[See also abstract 906. ] 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


964. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 
Scientific selection of engineering personnel. Miil- 
waukee, Wis.: Employment Dept., Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., 1947. 7 p.—The 5 areas of 
professional engineering employed in the Allis- 
Chalmers organization are evaluated in terms of the 
desirable characteristic traits shown by successful 
engineers. Description of the Company's program 
in selection and training in these fields is presented. 
C. M. Louttit. 


965. Beamer, George C., (North Texas St. 
Teachers Coll., Denton.), Edmonson, Lawrence D., 
& Strother, George B. Improving the selection of 
linotype trainees. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 130- 
134.—A battery of tests consisting of the Army 
Alpha, Kuder Preference Record, Minnesota Clerical, 
MacQuarrie Mechanical, and Revised Minnesota 
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Paper Form Board was administered to 29 veterans 
in a linotype school. Although the Army Alpha 
yielded the highest correlation with the criterion 
(.62), it overlapped with several of the other tests. 
The MacQuarrie and the Minnesota Clerical seemed 
to be the most useful tests for a shorter battery.— 
C. G. Browne. 

966. Davis, Frederick B. (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) Problems in identi- 
fying the elements of pilot aptitude. Amer. Psych- 
ologist, 1948, 3, 330-331.—Abstract. 

967. Gardner, Burleigh. (Social Research, Inc., 
Chicago, Til.) What makes successful and unsuc- 
cessful executives? Advanced Mgmt, 1948, 13, 116- 
125.—12 traits common to successful executives are 
listed together with 12 traits common to unsuccess- 
ful executives. All 24 of these traits are measurable 
by the T.A.T. test—H. Moore. 


968. Jarrett, R. F. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Per cent increase in output of selected personnel as 
an index of test efficiency. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 
32, 135-145.—A formula is presented to be used in 
determining the efficiency of a selective testing 
program in terms of the ratio of the mean production 
of a group selected by the program to the mean pro- 


duction of an unselected group. Included is a dis- 
cussion of the work of Richardson and Pearson on 
the problem. A table is presented from which, 
knowing the validity coefficient, the selection ratio, 
and the coefficient of variation of the unselected 
criterion scores, the per cent improvement resulting 
from selection may be estimated on the assumption 


of normality. 11 references.—C. G. Browne. 


969. Kephart, N.C. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
Visual skills and labor turnover. J. appl. Psychol., 
1948, 32, 51-55.—Workers in the lens inspection 
department in an optical goods manufacturing 
company were given a preemployment battery of 
visual tests incorporated in the Ortho-Rater. 
Workers who remained on the job less than 4 months 
were more variable in vertical phoria than workers 
who remained more than 8 months. The total data 
show that individuals who deviate from ortho- 
phoria in either direction vertically and toward 
exophoria laterally are much more apt to leave the 
iob early.—C. G. Browne. 

970. Twin City Chapter, SAM. The technique of 
rating key personnel. Mod. Mgmt, 1948, 8(6), 4-6.— 
This report is by the Twin City (Minnesota) chapter 
of the Society for the Advancement of Management. 
The term ‘key personnel” is preferred over the nar- 
rower “‘executive."’ Purposes are for rating, pro- 
motion, counseling for improvement, and validation 
of selection of these employees. 10 traits, each with 5 
levels of excellence, are to be rated. The profile 
drawn up is to be discussed with the individual to 
point out strengths and weaknesses.—R. W. Hus- 
band. 

971. Wallace, S. Rains, Jr. Validities of a selec- 
tion test for different criteria and sample compon- 
ents. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 330.—Abstract. 
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972. Wiener, Daniel N. (Vet. Admin., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) Selecting salesmen with subtle- 
obvious keys for the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
364.—Abstract. 


973. Wittman, Phyllis. Attendant selection and 
employee morale in hospitals for the mentally ill. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 364.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 442, 455, 1001. ] 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


974. Dewey, Charles S. (Reed Ramsey & Dewey, 
Chicago, Ill.) An analysis of employees’ appraisal 
of management. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 356.— 
Abstract. 


975. England, A. O., (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.), 
& Coleman, T. W. Jr. Survey shows small plants 
lag in employee relations. IJndustr. Relat. Mag., 
1948, 6, 23-29; 41.—25 plants, averaging 478 em- 
ployees each, were surveyed in terms of their em- 
ployee relations activities. Data are presented to 
show that there has been little change in attitudes or 
actions in these areas. 9 specific points are covered, 
the implications discussed, and recommendations 
are made.—H. F. Rothe. 


976. Evans, Chester E. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) An experimental approach to the use of per- 
sonal documents for analyzing employee attitudes. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 356.—Abstract. 


977. Friend, Jeannette G., & Haggard, Ernest 
A. (Family Society of Greater Boston, Mass.) Work 
adjustment in relation to family background. A p)li. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1948, No. 16, 150 p.—This study 
has a three-fold purpose: (1) finding “‘a means of 
separating the people with good potentialities for 
adjusting at work and for benefiting from counseling 
from those with poor ones by specifying the early 
signs of a bright, as contrasted with a dark work 
outlook; (2) to learn more about the job satisfactions 
or values of deep significance to workers, as well as 
the relation between a specific satistaction and the 
family background of the individual stressing it; (3) 
to trace the common threads running through suc- 
cessive areas of the worker’s life.”” The results of 
this study are to be used in developing ‘‘a systematic 
basis for effective counseling.’’ To accomplish this 
aim the authors developed a rating schedule covering 
the early life, the current family life, early job his- 
tory, response to counseling, personality patterns 
and general work reaction, reaction to specific work- 
ing conditions and general work capacities, adjust- 
ment and improvement. This schedule was applied 
to 67 men and 13 women which the authors have not 
yet established as sufficiently large or representative 
to permit any but conservative generalizations. 
Among their conclusions they indicate that: (1) 
“One of the tightest links in our findings draws to- 
gether the person’s work and his personal adjust- 
ment,” and (2) ‘‘The worker appears to compromise 
with life by going after the identical and specific 
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satisfaction in work denied him years before.’’— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

978. Jenkins, James J. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Readability of written communications in 
industrial situations. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 
356.—Abstract. 


979. Lawshe, C. H., Jr., Dudek, Edmund E., & 
Wilson, R. F. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Studies 
of job evaluation. 7. A factor analysis of two point 
rating methods of job evaluation. J. appl. Psychol., 
1948, 32, 118-129.—20 analysts rated 40 jobs 
(D.0O.T. codes from 1 to 9) by the N.E.M.A. Job 
Evaluation System and a Simplified System de- 
signed by the senior author. Intercorrelations were 
calculated between the item ratings made. Thur- 
stone’s centroid method of factor analysis was used 
to determine the fundamental factors accounting for 
these intercorrelations. The factors which accounted 
for the elements in the 2 systems were: Skill Demands 
(General), Supervisory Demands, Job Characteris- 
tics-Hazardous, Job Characteristics-non-Hazardous, 
and Job Responsibility. With a specific factor for 
the occupations in question added, it appears that 
by using a job evaluation system based on the 5 
basic factors found, considerable time and effort 
could be saved in comparison to that involved in 
using a longer system, and as complete an evalua- 
tion could be obtained. 11 references.—C. G. 
Browne. 

980. Libo, Lester M. (Stanford U., Calif.) At- 
titude prediction in labor relations—a test of “‘under- 
standing.”” Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 351.— 
Abstract. 

981. Paterson, Donald G., & Jenkins, James J. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Communication be- 
tween management and workers. J. appl. Psychol., 
1948, 32, 71-80.—Although the problem of com- 
munication between management and workers has 
been receiving greater attention in industrial per- 
sonnel literature, little has been done in communica- 
tion in psychological personnel books, except in 
books on advertising. Practical methods for the 
preparation of written communications are needed. 
By using the Flesch method of measuring readability, 
an industrial form designed to provide information 
to job applicants is compared with a revised form 
prepared by the authors, using the rules of simplicity 
and understandability suggested by several writers. 
26-item bibliography.—C. G. Browne. 


982. Whyte, William Foote. Incentives for 
productivity: the Bundy Tubing Company Case. 
Appl. Anthrop., 1948, 7(2), 1-16.—Here are reviewed 
the effects of an industrial incentive plan where 50% 
of the savings to the company in labor costs are dis- 
tributed as bonuses for all workers. The plan was 
advantageous in being simple enough to be readily 
understood, in requiring no artificial standard to 
determine savings and in emphasizing team work 
instead of individual performance. The plan, never- 
theless, failed to raise productivity above a level 
established during the first month of its operation. 
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This is attributed to the difficulties of seeing a direct 
relation between effort and reward, the feeling 
among workers that this is the company’s plan, not 
their own, and the failure to define production goals 
in terms of any particular operation—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


983. Byram, George M., & Jemison, George M. 
Some principles of visibility and their application to 
forest fire detection. U.S. Dep. Agric. Tech. Bull., 
1948, No. 954. 61 p.—The visual range of smoke 
bodies can be expressed in terms of the dark ridge 
visual range or in terms of the haze-meter reading. 
The effect of size and shape of smoke, color, atmos- 
pheric haze, and other factors on visual range are 
discussed. Atmospheric attenuation may be deter- 
mined with a balance-type telephotometer. When 
instruments are not available, visibility distance 
may be estimated by means of a visibility scale for 
columns and circular puffs of smoke. By selecting 
keen-eyed men as observers, the visual range may be 
increased about 2 or 3 miles, or 30%, under normal 
haze conditions. A haze penetrating filter is de- 
scribed. Binoculars are the only instruments of 
material aid in smoke detection. Structural fea- 
tures of lookout houses that will eliminate eyestrain 
and loss of effectiveness of observers working at 
different brightness levels are discussed.—D. A. 
Gordon. 

984. Larsen, E. Psychologists in the industrial 
front lines. Hygeia, 1947, 25, 936-937; 966; 968.— 
During the last few years, psychologists have worked 
their way into the front line of Britain’s industry. 
In 1916 or 1917 the first psychologist was appointed 
to deal with the problem children of London. The 
use of psychological tests during World War I 
showed that similar methods could be applied to 
adults, and in 1921 the National Institute of Indus- 
strial Psychology was founded. It has done a grand 
job helping young people to find the most suitable 
career through vocational selection and guidance, 
helping managers to train, select and supervise a 
staff, to overcome dissatisfaction by removing causes 
and helping workers adapt themselves to their jobs 
and surroundings. Today the industrial psychologist 
finds his task clearly cut out in postwar Britain. 
He suggests that absenteeism and frequent changes 
in the working group are only symptoms of causes 
that have to be discovered, examined and removed. 
Among these causes are the feeling of being thwarted, 
of having no proper chance of promotion, of not 
getting any recognition of one’s efforts, and the 
personal troubles of individual workers. Adolescent 
workers feel a natural impulse to play. The oc- 
cupational psychologist advises that we forget about 
incentives and rewards and tackle human relations 
inside groups and between groups of workers.— 
(Courtesy of Rehabilit. Abstr.) 

985. Van Dusen, A. C., & Martin, C. W. ( North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill.) Psychological research 
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needs in business and industry. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 356.—Abstract. 
[See also abstract 426. ] 
INDUSTRY 

986. Brown, Clarence W., & Ghiselli, Edwin E. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Accident proneness 
among street car motormen and motor coach opera- 
tors. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 20—-23.—The acci- 
dent records of 59 trolley car motormen and 34 motor 
coach operators were studied over a period of 18 
months. The correlation coefficients between vari- 
ous types of accidents are small. Therefore, the 
theory that accident proneness is a general trait of 
an individual is not substantiated since a high rate 
of accidents of one kind does not indicate necessarily 
a high rate of accidents of another kind.—C. G. 
Browne. 

987. Grether, Walter F. (Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, Wright Field, Dayton, O.) Factors in the design 
of clock dials which affect speed and accuracy of 
reading in the 2400-hour system. J. appl. Psycholl., 
1948, 32, 159-169.—Using 11 different designs of 
clock dials, 62 rated aviation personnel and 100 high 
school students were tested to determine which type 
of dial was most effective in reading time on the 
military 2400-hour time system. Several experi- 
mental designs were used. The results lead to the 
conclusion that a 24-hour dial, with minute and 
hourly numeral markings and with the 24-hour posi- 
tion at the bottom and the 60-minute position at the 
top of the dial is the most superior dial design in 
terms of efficiency, speed and accuracy.—C. G. 
Browne. 


988. Henneman, Richard H. (U. Virginia, 
Charlottesville.), & Mitchell, Philp H. (USAF 
Strategic Air Command, Washington, D. C.) Air- 
craft accidents and the aviation psychologist. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948, 3, 330.—Abstract. 

989. Jones, Alice May. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 


Job evaluation of nonacademic work at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 15-19.— 
Non-academic jobs at the University of Illinois were 
rated by supervisors, employees, and personnel de- 
partment. Correlations show a high degree of 
agreement between the 3 groups in the relative level 
of jobs. As a total, however, supervisors rated jobs 
higher than employees, and ratings by employees 
agreed more closely with personnel department 
ratings. 7 references.—C. G. Browne. 


990. Michael, M. L. There’s safety in comfort. 
Boeing Mag., 1948, 17(7), 3-5; 14.—This article deals 
with the personal experience of a test pilot who has 
studied the comfort problem, and on the basis of his 
study, has divided the items contributing to comfort 
into 2 groups; first, those which help to reduce 
fatigue, and second, those which provide additional 
luxury without decreasing fatigue. It is the former 


items which are significant; luxury items usually are 
eliminated for economic reasons. 


Spacious arrange- 
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ment of the control cabins should be considered as 
one of the most important factors, and the cabins 
should be high enough for crew personnel to be able 
to stand erect. But it is vital that a high ceiling 
should not be obtained by sacrificing cargo space or 
aerodynamic qualities of the airplane—obviously 
this requires very careful design. To achieve these 
objectives, engineering test pilots and design engi- 
neers should work as a closely knit harmonious team. 
—(Courtesy of Tech. Data Dig.) 


991. Miller, Charles, & Lauer, A. R. (Jowa State 
Coll., Ames.) The mechanical aptitude of drivers in 
relation to performance at the wheel. Proc. Iowa 
Acad. Sci., 1946, 53, 273-275.—33 Chinese and 
Japanese students and approximately 35 North and 
South American students were given a training course 
in automobile driving, using a dual-control car and 
special driving ground. Comparisons of the two 
groups were made on the O’Connor block test, 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, distance judg- 
ment, activity, strength of grip, the Rogers-Lauer 
Rating Scale for Drivers, and the Miller-Lauer 
Driving Ability Test. No significant difference was 
found between the two groups on mechanical apti- 
tude, and the authors conclude, “‘The ability to 
maneuver an automobile would seem to depend 
more upon cultural background patterns and pre- 
vious experience than upon mechanical aptitude. 


. . —G. D. Lovell. 


992. Minium, Edward W. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Incidence of accidents as a function of length 
of working hours. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 345. 
—Abstract. 


993. Nadler, Gerald. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Motion pictures for time study rating. Mod. 
Mgmt, 1948, 8(6), 10-11.—Films of machine opera- 
tions are used to train time study men, and to check 
their ratings. Comparisons are made with ratings 
of “live” performances.—R. W. Husband. 


994. Sleight, Robert B. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) The effect of instrument dial shape on legi- 
bility. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 170-188.—The 
legibility of 5 types of instrument dials was meas- 
ured in terms of accuracy of readings made by 60 
male college student subjects. In order of accuracy, 
the dials ranked (1) open-window; (2) round; (3) 
semi-circular; (4) horizontal; (5) vertical; the per- 
cent of errors varying from .5% to 35.5%. Errors 
on all dial types were more frequent on mid-division 
than on whole-number settings. A brief history of 
the problem and detailed explanation of the experi- 
mental design and the apparatus used are given. 
30-item bibliography.—C. G. Browne. 


995. Sloman, H. J. Psychological aspects of ac- 
cident prevention. U.S. Bur. Mines, Inform. Circ. 
7460, 1948. 10 p. Mimeo.—The psychological 
factors in safety, especially as they relate to mining, 
are reviewed. Attention is paid to habit formation, 
emotions, and attitudes. ‘‘The ultimate goal in 
accident prevention is to so condition a workman's 
thinking in an unsafe situation that he is subject to 




















an irresistible force to correct the situation without 
delay.” Each worker must be convinced of the 
personal value to him of an accident prevention 
program.—C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstract 912. ] 


Business & COMMERCE 


996. Brandt, Herman F. (Drake U., Des Moines, 
Ia.) A scientific approach to the study of magazine 
readership. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 364.— 
Abstract. 


997. Dietsch, R. W., & Gurnee, Herbert. Cu- 
mulative effect of a series of campaign leaflets. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 189-194.—A ballot returned 
by 427 college students revealed that on a 5 point 
scale, 49% answered “absolutely yes’ to the ques- 
tion of whether or not college athletics should be sub- 
sidized. Leaflets against subsidization were sent one 
week apart (five leaflets in all) to 3 experimental 
groups, and another ballot was taken at the end of 
the leaflet series. For the one-leaflet group, the 
“absolutely yes’ responses dropped to 16.1%; for 
the 3-leaflet group, to 11.5%; for the 5-leaflet group, 
to 17.2%. In the control group the “absolutely 
yes” responses showed a drop to 42.5%.—C. G. 
Browne. 

998. Gilliland, A. R., & Eckstrand, Gordon. 
( Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) The galvanic 
method of pretesting advertising. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1948, 3, 364.—Abstract. 

999. Laybourn, Gove P., & Longstaff, H. P. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) College students’ opin- 
ions of radio advertising. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 
32, 81-87.—200 college students gave their reactions 
to radio slogans, commercials, and general classes of 
radio advertising, with reasons for their likes and 
dislikes. Tables are presented which summarize the 
results.—C. G. Browne. 


1000. Link, Henry C. (The Psychological Cor- 
poration, New York.) Theninety-fourth issue of the 
Psychological Barometer and a note on its fifteenth 
anniversary. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 105—117.— 
Public opinion polling by the Psychological Barom- 
eter of the Psychological Corporation began in 
1932 and has dealt with public attitudes, ability to 
identify advertising themes, public behavior in 
buying, reading, and radio listening habits, and 
public opinion on questions of general and national 
interest. The attempt has been made to keep this 
work identified with psychology, contrary to other 
polling which, although using psychological concepts 
and methods, has not been recognized as psychologi- 
cal. The latest survey during October, 1947, in- 
cluded 5000 interviews, representing a true cross- 
section of urban population. Results of this survey 
are given. The questions asked related to pets and 


musical instruments in the home, methods of travel, 
labor laws, monopolies, cost of living, family pros- 
perity, Socialism in England, and prospects for 
another war. 


12 references.—C. G. Browne. 
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996-1003 


1001. Traxler, Arthur E. Objective measurement 
in the accounting field—a second report. Collegiate 
News & Views, 1948, 2(1), 4-7.—Since 1946 the 
American Institute of Accountants has supported a 
project on the selection of personnel for college ac- 
counting courses, and for professional accountants. 
This project is described in this paper. The program 
has developed tests of orientation and aptitude for 
accounting, and tests of achievement in this sub- 
ject. The results may be used not only for the 
selection of personnel, but also for individual guid- 
ance. 11 references.—C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstracts 703, 972. ] 


PROFESSIONS 


1002. Maucorps, Paul—H. Psychologie militaire. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. 127 
p.—Maucorps, faced with a desire to introduce into 
the French Military scene many of the techniques 
developed by her allies, particularly the U.S.A. and 
Great Britain, reviews the principal practices and 
procedures used by these nations in dealing with the 
psychological problems of their armed forces. He 
considers at some length the psychological proce- 
dures for measuring opinion, analysis of every ideo- 
logical propaganda and counter-propaganda tech- 
niques. A second chapter deals with the develop- 
ment of personnel psychology including the ‘‘pseudo- 
scientific methods”’ in which he includes such items 
as graphology, astrology and characterology; the 
clinical methods; and finally the entire area of psy- 
chometrics. The procedures used in general selection 
including the use of the Army General Classification 
test are followed by an extensive section in specialist 
selection and officer selection. A third chapter deals 
with the part psychology has been able to play in 
the selection and best use of material in war. This 
includes data obtained from other countries on 
methods of making men better fitted to live in the 
unusual climates, in rarefied atmospheres, and under 
other environmental stresses in the psycho-physi- 
ological balance. A final chapter reviews the part 
of psychology in the maintenance of morale and 
mental health in combat. Most of the references 
throughout are to American sources.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

1003. Remmers, H. H., & Gage, N. L. (Purdue 
U., Lafayette, Ind.) Achievement and predictive 
testing in the pharmaceutical survey. Amer. J. 
Pharm. Educ., 1948, 11, 43-53.—Available personnel 
techniques should be utilized for the selection, 
training, and professional development of phar- 
macists. In an attempt to improve criterion meas- 
ures it is recommended that the Pharmaceutical 
Survey undertake a number of unit studies. These 
studies will thoroughly investigate current phar- 
maceutical training needs and professional relation- 
ships with nursing, veterinary medicine, business, 
industry, and the medical profession. Such criteria 
as success-failure, grade-point index, and scores on a 
battery of achievement tests are to be used in de- 











1004-1014 


veloping effective predictive measures. All students 
in a sampling of schools widely distributed geo- 
graphically are to be used in the study. Key per- 
sonnel assisting with the study are listed. The or- 
ganization of functions and personnel is shown in a 
chart.—G. C. Carter. 

1004. Remmers, H. H., & Gage, N. L. (Purdue 
U., Lafayette, Ind.) The Predictive Testing Program 
of the Pharmaceutical Survey. Amer. J. Pharm. 
Educ., 1948, 11, 54-62.—Dr. Remmers has been ap- 
pointed Director of Student Personnel Studies to 
investigate the selection and guidance of pharmacy 
students. Members of the technical advisary com- 
mittee are listed. 55 colleges of pharmacy located in 
35 states and Peurto Rico are cooperating in the 
development of a predictive testing program. The 
preliminary battery includes American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, Cooperative 
English Test, Purdue Physical Science Test, Purcue 
Mathematics Training Test, Kuder Preference 
Record, and a Personal Data Blank. Plans are 
being made to develop an effective selection instru- 
ment and to subject it to continuous refinement.— 
G. C. Carter 

1005. Williamson-Nobel, F. A. Adaptation to 
environment. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1948, 32, 673-677.— 
Various factors that seem to be involved in the 
adaptation of ophthalmologists to their patients and 
to their environment are considered. Among these 
factors are monotony, need for giving a definite 
answer to patients, alertness in diagnosis, imparting 
confidence to patient and need for optimism.— 
M. A. Tinker. 


[See also abstracts 715, 943, 950, 951, 952, 953, 954. ] 
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1006. Dixon, James Cannon. The relationship 
between concept formation and the emergence of 
reactions for contradictory relations. 1948, Ph.D., 
U. North Carolina. 


1007. Hemphill, John K. Situational factors in 
leadership. 1948, Ph.D., U. Maryland. 


1008. Hughes, Robert Moore. A factor analysis 
of Rorschach diagnostic signs. 1948, Ph.D., U. 
North Carolina. 


1009. Maxwell, Martha J. Can vocational coun- 
selors predict the expressed attitudes of their coun- 
selees toward the counseling situation. 1948. M.A., 
U. Maryland. 

1010. O’Neil, John Carroll. The occurrence and 
development of tactual form perception in preschool 
children. 1948, M.A., U. Oregon. 


1011. Rogers, Will Chapel. Comparison of the 
anti-social psychopathic prisoner with the non- 
psychopathic prisoner. 1948, Ph.D., U. North 
Carolina. 

1012. Schofield, Wm. Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory response changes with certain 
therapies. 1948, Ph.D., U. Minnesota. 


1013. Siegel, Helen Stuckey. The effect of 
electro-convulsive shock on the anticipatory gradient 
in the rat. 1948, M.A., U. Alabama. 


1014. Webb, Sam Clement. The measurement 
and prediction of college students’ interest in natural 
science subjects. 1948, Ph.D., U. North Carolina. 
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This text is written primarily for the reader who is undertaking a study of psychological factors and their implications 
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The Abnormal Personality | 


By Rosert W. Wurre, Harvard Universily 





NTENDED for the introductory course in abnormal psychology. The theme 

is disordered personalilies: people who are maladjusted, neurotic, psychotic, | 
brain-injured, or in some other way disordered in their personal reactions to 
life and its circumstances. A historical and a clinical chapter introduce the 
work. Then, presenting five selected case histories which represent a wide 
range of disorders, the author uses these as a means of illustrating the problem 
and principles of abnormal psychology. 613 pages, $5.00 


| An Introduction to 
| Clinical Psychology 


By L. A. Pennineton, University of Illinois, and I. A. Bene, Northwestern 
University 


| Prepared by 23 Contributing Specialists 


TEXT at the introductory level to familiarize the student with the broad 
field of clinical psychology. The selective approach helps to establish a 
common background of knowledge for all who study the subject. 595 pages, 
$5.00 
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| Contemporary Schools 
| of Psychology 


By Rosert S. Woopworts, Professor Emeritus, Columbia University 


WIDELY used text that has been completely revised and rewritten to 

give an account of the major developments in psychology during recent 
times. Dr. Woodworth gives a lucid, unbiased picture of the essential tenets, 
aims, and methods of each school he discusses. 279 pages, $3.00 


Work and Effort 


The Psychology of Production 
By Tuomas Artuur Ryan, Cornell University 





: TEXT for courses in applied psychology. The book is a survey of psycho- 

logical investigations of the problems relating to the productivity of men 
at work. Among the problems treated are: training and learning, the control 
of accidents, the selection of workers, motivation of workers in relation to 
problems of efficiency. 323 pages, $4.50 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 
By Herbert A. Carroll, University of New Hampshire 


This vital text in an all-important field offers a fresh and provocative introduction to 
the dynamics of adjustment, explaining for undergraduates the basic factors underlying 
sound mental health. Avoiding needless technicalities as well as over-popularization, 
the author makes every chapter interesting to the student. 


Published 1947 329 pages 5%" x 8” 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Revised Edition 


Edited by Charles E. Skinner, New York University 


A many-sided and well-organized treatise of multiple authorship. Experts discuss 
their special fields: Growth, Learning, Individual Differences and Measurement, Per- 
sonality Adjustment and Mental Hygiene, and Guidance. 


Published 1945 622 pages 6” x9 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, Third Edition 


By Karl C. Garrison, Maryland State Teachers College (Frostburg) 


Reflecting the extensive literature in the field, this latest revision is an objective study 
of the development, characteristics and problems of adolescents, with emphasis on 
training and guidance. 


Published 1947 355 pages 6” x9 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
By Harold E. Burtt, Ohio State University 


A well-known psychologist and author analyzes the potential contributions of psychol- 
ogy to five broad phases of American culture—education, medicine, law, industry, and 
business. Chapter 2 gives an over-view of psychological principles for beginners. 
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